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ARTHUR MERVYN; 
OR, MEMOIRS OF THE YEAR 1793- 
[Continued from page 11.] 


FTER viewing various parts of 
the city ; intruding into churches; and 
diving into alleys, L returned. The 
reft of the day I {pent chiefly.in my 
chamber, reflecting on my new con- 
dition; furveying my apartment, its 
preffes and clofets; and conjeCturing 
the caufes of appearances. 

At dinner and fupper I was alone. 

Venturing to inquire of the fervant 
where his mafter and miftrefS were, 
I was anfwered that they were en- 
gaged. I did not queftion him as 
to the nature of their engagement, 
though it was a fertile fource of 
curiolity. 
* Next morning, at breakfaft, I 
again met Welbeck and the lady. 
The incidents were nearly thofe of 
the preceding morning, if it were 
not that the lady exhibited tokens of 
fomewhat greater uneafinefs, When 
fhe left us Welbeck fank into appa- 
rent meditation. I was at a lofs 
whether.to retire or remain where I 
wase At laft,. however, I was on 
the point of leaving the room, when 
he broke filence and began a conver- 
fation with me. 

He put queftions to me, the ob- 
vious fcope of which was to know 
my fentiments on moral topics. I 
had no motives to conceal my opi- 
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nions, and therefore delivered them 
with franknefs. . At length he iniro- 
duced allufions.to my own: hiftor;, 
and made more particular inquiries 
on that head. Here I was not 
equally frank: yet I did not fain any, 
thing, but merely dealt in generals. 
I had acquired: notions of propriety 
on this head, perhaps fomewhat faf- 
tidious. . Minute details, refpecting 
our own concerns, are apt to weary 
all but the narrator himielf. I faid 
thus much and the truth of my re- 
mark was eagerly affented to. 

With fome marks of hefitation and 
after various preliminaries, my com- 
panion hinted that my ovwn intereft, 
as well as his, enjoined upon me 
filence to all but himfelf, on the 
fubje&t of my birth and early adven- 
turese It was not likely, that while 
in his fervice, my circle of acquain- 
tance would be large or my inter- 
courfe with the world frequent ; but 
in my communication with others he 
reguefted me to {peak rather of others 
than of mytlelf. This requeft, he 
faid, might appear fingular to me, 
but he had his reafons for making it, 
which it was not neceflary, at pre- 
fent, to difclofe, though, when I 
fhould know them, i fhould readily 
acknowledge their validity. 

I fcarcely knew what anfwer to 
make. I was willing to oblige him. 
I was far from expecting’ that-uny 
exigence would occur, making dif- 
clofure my duty. The employment 
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to an inguifitive temper: I was eager . 


after knowledge, and was difpofed to 
profit by every opportunity to furvey 
the interior of dwellings and converfe 
with their inhabitants. 

I fcanned the walls, the furniture, 
the pictures. Over the fire place was 
a portrait in oil of a female. She 
was elderly and matron-like. Perhaps 
fhe was the miftrefs of this habitation 
and the perfon to whom I fhould im- 
mediately be introduced. Was ita 
cafual fuggeftion, or was there an 
actual refemblance between the ftrokes 
of the pencil which executed this por- 
trait and that of Clavering? Howe- 
ver that be, the fight of this picture 
revived the memory of my friend and 
called up a fugitive fufpicion that this 
was the production of his fkill. 

I was bufily revolving this idea 
when the lady herfelf entered. It 
was the fame whofe portrait I had 
been examining. She fixed fcruti- 
nizing and powerful eyes upon me. 
She looked at the fuperfcription of the 
letter which I prefented, and imme- 
diately refumed her examination of 
me. I was fumewhat abafhed by the 
clofenefs of her obfervation and gave 
tokens of this ftate of mind which 
did not pafs unobferved. They feemed 
inftantly to remind her that fhe be- 
haved with too little regard to civility. 
She recovered herfelf and began to 
perufe the letter. Haviag done this, 
her attention was once more fixed 
upon me. She was evidently defirous 
of entering into fome converfation, 
but feemed at a lofs in what manner 
to begin. This fituation was new to 
me and was productive of no {mall 

embarraflment. I was preparing to 
take my leave when fhe fpoke, though 
not without confiderable hefitation. 

“ This letter is from Mr. Welbeck 
—you are his friend—I prefume— 
perhaps—a relation {” 

I was confcious that [ had no claim 
to either of thefe titles, and that I 
“was no more than his fervant. My 
pride would not allow me to acknow- 
ledge this, and I merely faid—* I 
live with him at prefent Madam.” 


] imagined tat this anfwer did not 
perfeAly fatisfy her ; yet fhe received 
it with a certain air of acquiefcence. 
She was filent for a few minutes, 
and then, rifing, faid——“* Excufe me, 
Sir, for a few minutes. I will write 
a few words to Mr. Welbeck.”— 
faying fhe withdrew. 

I returned to the contemplation of 
the picture. From this, however, 
my attention was quickly diverted 
by a paper that lay on the mantle. 
A fingle glance was fufficient to put 
my blood into motion. I flarted and 
laid my hand upon the well-known 
pacquet. It was that which inclofed: 
the portrait of Clavering! 

I unfolded and examined it with 
eagernefs. By what miracle came it 
hither? It was found; together with 
my bundle, two nights before. ‘I had 
defpaired of ever feeing it again, and 
yet, here was the fame portrait ine 
clofed in the felf-fame paper! I have 
forborne to dwell upon the regret, 
amounting to grief, with which I was 
affected in confequence of the lofs of 
this precious relique. My joy on 
thus fpeedily and unexpectedly re- 
gaining it, is not eafily defcribed. 

For a time I did not refle& that to 
hold it thus in my hand was not fufh- 
cient to intitle me to'repofleffion. I 
muft acquaint this lady with the hif- 
tory of this piture, and convince her 
of my ownerfhip. But how was this 
to be done? Was fhe conne&ed in 
any way, by friendfhip or by confan- 
guinity, with that unfortunate youth. 
If fhe were, fome information as to 
his deftiny would be anxioufly fought. — 
I did not, juft then, perceive any im- 
propriety in imparting it. If it came 
into her hands by accident ftill it will 
be neceflary to relate the mode in 
which it was loft in order to prove 
my title to it. 

I now heard her defcending foot- 
fteps and haftily replaced the piciure 
on the mantle. She entered and, 
prefenting me a letter, defired me te 
deliver it to Mr. Welbeck. I had 
no pretext fordeierring my departure ; 
but was unwilling to go without ob- 
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was produttive of pain more than of 
pleafure, and the curiofity that would 
ufelefsly feck a knowledge of my paft 
life, was no lefs impertinent than 
the loquacity that: would ufelefs!y 
communicate that knowledge. I-rea- 
dily promifed, therefore, to adhere to 
his advices 

This affurance afforded him evident 
fatisfaQion;-yet it did not feem to 
amount to quite as much as he wifhed. 
He repeated, in ftronger terms, the 
neceffity there was for caution. He 
was far from fufpefting me to poffefs 
an impertinent and talkative difpofi- 
tion, or that in my eagernefs to ex- 
patiate on my own concerns, I fhould 
overitep the limits of politenefs: But 
this was not enough. I was to govern 
myfelf by a perfuafion that the inter- 
efts of my friend and myfelf would 
be materially affected by my conduct. 
Perhaps I ought to have allowed 
thefe infinuations to breed fufpicion 
in my mind: but confcious as I was 
of the benefits which I had reseived 
froin this man; prone, from my inex- 
perience, to. rely upon profeffions and 
confide in appearances; and unaware 
that I could be placed in any condi- 
‘tion, in which mere filence refpecting 
-myfelf could be injurious or criminal, 
I made no fernple to promife compli- 
ance with his wifhes. Nay, 1 went 
farther than this: I defired to be 
accurately informed as to what it was 
proper to conceal. He anfwered that 
my filence might extend to every 


thing anterior to my arrival im the 


city, and my being incorporated with 
his family, Here our converfation 
ended and I retired to ruminate on 
what had pafled. 

I derived little fatisfaGtion from 
my reflections. I began now to per- 
ceive-inconveniencies that might arife 
from this precipitate promife. What- 
ever fhould happen in coniequence of 
my being immured in the chambér, 
and of the lofs of my clothes and of 
the portrait of my friend, I had bound 
myfelf to filence. Thefe inquietudes, 
however, were tranfient. I trufted 
that thefe events would operate aufpi- 





cioufly ; but my curiofity was now 
awakened as to the motives which 
Welbeck could have for exating from 
me this concealment ? To aé& under 
the guidance of another, and to wan- 
der in the dark, ignorant whither my 
path tended, and what efle@ts might 
flow from my agency was anew and 
irkfome fituation. 

From thefe thoughts I was recalled 
by a mefiage from Welbeck. He 
gave me a foided paper which he re- 

uefted me to carry to No. ... South 
Fourth Street. “ Inquire,” faid he, 
“ for Mrs. Wentworth, in order, 
merely to afcertain the houfe, for you 
need not afk to fee her: merely give 
the letter to the fervant and retire. 
Excufe me for impofing th's fervice 
upon you. It is of too great moment 
to be wufted to a common meflenger : 
} ufually perform it myfelf, but am 
at prefent otherwife engaged.” =, 

I took the letter and fet out to deli- 
ver it. This was a trifling circum- 
ftance, yet my mind was full of 
refleGtions on the confequences that 
might flow from it. I remembered 
the directions that were given, but 
conftrued them in a manner different, 
perhaps, from Welbeck’s expeCations 
or wifhes. He had charged me to 
leave the biliet with the fervant who 
happened to anfwer my fummons ; but 
had he not faid that the meflage Whs 
important, infomuch that it could not 
be intrufted to common hands? He 
had permitted, rather than enjoined, 
me to difpenfe with feeing the lady, 
and this permiflion 1 cenceived to be 
dictated merely by regard to my con- 
venience. It was incumbent on me, 
therefore, to take fome pains to deli- 
ver the {cript into her own hands. 

I arrived at the houfe and knocked. 
A female fervant appeared. “ Her 
miftrefs was up ftairs: fhe would tell 
her if 1 wifhed to fee her,” and mean- 
while invited me to enter the parlour: 
Ididfo; and the girl retired to inform 
her miftrefs that one waited for her. 

—l ought to mention that my depar- 
ture from the direétions which I had 
received was, in fome degree, owing 
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At firft the expreffed the utmoft 
furprife at my conduct. From this 
fhe defcended to fome degree of afpe- 
ritye She made rapid allufions to the 
hiftory of Clavering. He was the 
fon of the gentleman who owned the 
houfe in which Welbeck refided. He 
was the object of immeafurable fond- 
nefs and indulgence. He had fought 
permiffion to travel, and this being 
refufed by the abfurd timidity of his 
parents, he had twice been fruftrated 
in attempting to embark for Europe 
clandeftinely. They afcribed his dif- 
appearance to a third and fuccefsful 
attempt of this kind, and had exercifed 
anxious and unwearied diligence in 
endeavouring to trace his footfteps. 
All their efforts had failed. One mo- 
tive for their returning to Europe 
was the hope of difcovering fome 
traces of him, as they entertained no 
doubt of his having crofled the ocean. 
Thevehemence of Mrs. Wentworth’s 
curiofity as to thofe particulars of his 
life and death may be eafily conceived. 
My refufal only heightened this paf- 
fion. 

Finding me refractory to all her 
efforts fhe at length difmiffed me in 
anger. 

[ Zo be Continued. | 
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Outlines of a Plan of Instruction for 
the Young of both Sexes, particularly 
Females, submitted to the Reflection 
of the Intelligent and the Candid. 


[Concluded from page 15.] 


A LLeducation is either phyfical, in- 
telle€ual, or moral, becaufe it either 
refpeéts the body, the underftanding, 
or the heart. The bufineis of the plan 
here propofed, is only incidentally with 
the phyfical and moral, but directly 
with the intellectual branch. 

There are three queftions which 
remain for difcuffion. 

I, What are the parts of a liberal 
education for females. 

II. What is the moft eafy, pleafant, 
expeditious, and fuccefsful method of 
conducting it. 





III. What are the fuperior advan- 
tages of teaching by claffes. 

An explicit anfwer to each will 
fhew what every parent is intitled 
to expect in the tutor of his child, 
preclude. unneceffary interference, 
and promote that good underftand- 
ing which is the only bafis of mutual 
confidence. 

A plan of liberal education for 
young ladies ought to include at leaft 
the following four divifions. 

I. The Arts of Writing and Arith. 
mMetice 

II. The Knowledge of Language 
as it re{pects Grammar, Reading of 
Prose and Poetry, Rhetoric, and Com 
position. 

III. The Knowledge of Facts ins 
cluding Geography, Use of the Globes, 
Ancient and Modern History, Sketch 
of Natural History, and The principal 
Phenomena of Natural Philosophy. 

IV. The Art of Thinking and 
Moral Philosophy. 

Each of thefe branches has a pre- 
cife, important object, which unlike 
the fhowy, fugitive accomplifhments 
of the day, extends its falutary footh- 
ing influences to the confines of the 
grave: to fecure which, the teacher 
fhould dire&t the whole force of his 
mind; but which, if unfecured, the 
time, awd labour, and coft, dwindle 
into a cypher. 

WRITING AND ARITHMETIC. 

Can any, thing more ftrongly depict 
the neglect of female education than 
that illegible scrawl which moft young 
ladies attain to? We who prefume to 
think for them, not contented with 
keeping them ignorant of what it is 
important they fhould be moft ac- 
guainted with, {carcely allow them the 
means of attaining what is permitted 
them. Yet ladies have conf{tant occa- 
fion for the art of writing, in cor- 
refpondence, making memorandums, 
keeping the accounts of the family, 
&c. And if they were taught prin- 
ciples, would be capable of giving 
the rudiments of in{truétion in this 
art to their rifing offspring. At pre. 
fent, not one in a hundred is able to 
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taining poffeffion: of the portrait. 
An interval of filence and irrefolution 
fucceeded. I caft fignificant glances 
at the {pot where it lay and at length, 
muftering up my ftrength of mind, 
and pointing to the paper-* Madam,” 
faid I, “ there is fomething which I 
recognize to be. mine—I know not 
how it came into your pofleflion, but 
fo lately as the day betore yefterday, 
it was in mine. I loft it by a ftrange 
accident, and as I deem it of ineftima- 
ble value, I hope you will have no 
objection to reftore it.”— 

During this fpeech the lady’s coun- 
tenance exhibited marks of the utmoft 
perturbation— Your picture!” fhe 
exclaimed, * You loft it! How? 
Where? Did you know that perfon ? 
What has become of him?”— 

“ T knew him well,” faid I. “ That 
picture was executed by himfelf. He 
gave it to me with his own hands ; 
and, till the moment I unfortunately 
loft it, it was my dear and perpetual 
companion.” 

*“ Good Heaven!” fhe exclaimed 
with increafing vehemence, “‘ where 
did you meet with him? What 
has become of him? Is he dead or 
alive?” 

Thefe appearances fufliciently 
fhewed me that Clavering and this 
lady were conneéted by fome ties of 
tendernefs. 1 anfwered that he was 
dead; that my mother and myfelf 
were his attendants and nurfes, and 
that this portrait was his legacy to. 
me. 

This intelligence melted her into 
tears, and it was fome time before fhe 
recovered ftrength enough to refume 
the converfation. She then inquired 
“ When and where was it that he 
died? How did you lofe this portrait? 
It was found wrapt in fome coarfe 
clothes, lying in a ftall in the market 
houfe, on Saturday evening. ‘I'wo 
negro women, fervants of one of my 
friends, ftroling through the market, 
found it and brought it to their mif- 
trefs, who, recognizing the portrait, 
fent itto her. To whom did that 
bundle belong? Was it yours?” 


- Thefe queftions reminded me of 
the painful predicament in which I 
now flood. I had promifed Welbeck 
to conceal from everyone my former 
condition: but to explain in what 
manner this bundle was loft, and how 
my intercourfe with Clavering had 
taken place was to violate this pro- 
mife. It was poflible, perhaps, to 
efcape the confeffion of the truth by 
equivocation. Falfehoods were eafily 
invented, and might lead her far away 
from my true condition: but I was 
wholly unufed to equivocation. Never 
yet had a lie polluted my lips. 1 was 
not weak enough to be afhamed of my 
origin. This lady had an intereft in 
the fate of Clavering, and might 
juftly claim all the information which 
I was able to impart. Yet to forget 
the compact which I had fo lately 
made, and an adherence to which 
might poilibly be in the higheft de- 
gree, beneficial to me and to Wel- 
beck——1 was willing to adhere to it, 
provided falfehood could be avoided. 

Thefe thoughts rendered me filent. 
The pain of my embarraffinent amount- 
ed almoft to agony. I felt the keeneft 
regret at my own precipitation in 
claiming the picture. Its value to 
me was altogether imaginary. The 
affection which this lady had borne 
the original, whatever was the fource 
of that affection, would prompt her 
to cherifh the copy, and, however 
precious it was in my eyes, I fhould 
cheerfully refign it to her. 

In the confufion of my thoughts an 
expedient fuggefted itfelf fufliciently 
inartificial and bold—* It is true, 
Madam; what I have faid. I faw 
lim breathe his laft. This is his only 
legacy. If you with it I willingly 
refign it; but this is all that I can 
now difclofe. Iam placed in circum- 
{tances which render it improper to 
fay more.” 

Thefe words were uttered not very 
diftin@ly, and the lady’s vehemence 
hindered her from noticing them. 
She again repeated her interroga- 
tions, to which I returned the fame 
an{wer. 


At 
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The evident and extenfive utility 
of History forbids any apology for 
putting it into this plan ; but there is 
an art in knowing how to diftil its 
moft important advantages. 

Ignorance of Nature is the cradle 
of fuperftition. Becaufe the theory 
of meteors, comets, winds, rainbows, 
earthquakes, &c. &c. has not been 
intreduced into our fchools, difimay 
occupies the place of admiration, and 
folly of piety. Whenever a fimall 
acquaintance with the operations of 
nature fhall be generally diffufed, 
goblins and ghofts, judgments and 
figns will be fucceeded by that ra- 
tional. devotion which is at once 
the fource of dignity, ferenity, and 
virtue. 

LOGIC AND MORALITY. 

The prefent deplorable ftate of 
young people in all countries arifes 
trom the mott culpable inattention to 
thefe two fciences. What fo imme- 
diately connected with perfonal or 
focial happinefs as to know how to 
tbink and how to act? to reafon justly 
and feel virtuously ? to diftinguith 
the true from the falfe ? the certain 
from the doubtful? to judge of the 
objects of our senses and matters of 
sestimony ? to know all the mifery 
and all the enjoyment we may expect 
from any particulor paflions and pur- 
fults ? All education is miferably and 
fhamefully imperfect that does not 
include the art of thinking and moral 

ilofophy. 
ae ducks not, therefore, but the 
intelligent reader will allow, that if 
to write with perfpicuity ; calculate 
with facility ; {peak with propriety ; 
read with judgment ; compofe with 
elegance ; to be acquainted with 
facts ; reafon with juftnefs ; and feel 
happily, are neceffary or ufeful qua- 
lifications to thofe females who are 
intended by their parents to move 
in the elevated walks of life, I have 
not made my plan too comprehen- 
five. 

I conceive that the moft eafy, plea- 
fant, expeditious and fuccefsful me- 
thod of conducting this courfe is the 





following—-I give it as the vefult of 
my own experiences Though we are 
not lefs defeétive in elementary books 
for clafles of both fexes than in the 
choice of our fubjects, let the tutor 
procure the beft text-books the coun- 
try will afford. Their number aug- 
ments and their nature improves 
daily. 

At the close of each meeting Tet 
the profeflor explain a part of this 
elementary treatife, as the Englifh 
grammar, fyftem of geopraphy, &c. 
which each pupil of the clafs fhould 
be obliged by the parents to commit 
to memory in readinefs for the next 
meeting : let every pupil repeat it by 
heart, or at leat give the ideas: let 
them be obliged to prove that they 
underftand principles, by giving 
diverfified examples, either in con- 
verfation or writing: this will alfo 
add new force to the memory by 
enlightening the underftanding. Every 
ten or fourteen days there fhould be a 
regular close examination of the whole 
that has been learned within that 
{pace of time. The sciences fhould 
be inftilled by the Socratic mode of 
converfation and memory; the arts 
by numerous exercises to form the re- 
quilite habits; and the reason of every 
practice fhould be {crupuloufly point- 
edout. <A tutor of any addrefs may 
always difcern whether his pupil be 
the wordy parrot or a reafoning 
machine ; and he fhould never defift 
till the fcholar has given every proof 
of his real knowledge. A ftarched 
diftance, folemn manners, fevere 
addrefs, will be an infurmountable 
obftruction to his fuccefs. Pleafure 
is the fole vehicle reafon approves ; 
and Nature carries on and perfeds 
her moft important works by it alone. 
Yet fhould cafes occur where any in- 
clination is difcovered inconfiftent with 
the object of affembling, it fhould be 
repreffed with the moft determined re- 
folution. A profeffor has a right to 
expe diligence, attention, and good 
humour ; and, when he poffeffes abi- 
lity, addrefs, and benevolence, he 
may in general fecure them. 
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make or mend a pen! The whole of 
this art is founded on the following 
four principles precision, simplicity, 
tien, and distinctness, and vpon 
thefe are founded four rules, which if 
attended to habitually, will gain the 
obje& in view. 
he arithmetic indifpenfable for 
females confifis of the four funda- 
mental rules, with fuch methods of 
expeditious calculation as the daily 
occurrences of their department call 
for. Indeed calculation enters into 
every concern and is the bafis of all 
economy and fuccefs. 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

When the influence of our ver- 
nacular tongue, not merely as the 
means of conveying to others our 
thoughts and feelings, but alfo as the 
inftrument by which we think, fhall 
be duly appreciated, it will form a 
new era in our code of inftruction. 
The falutary effe&ts of fuch purfuits 
upon public tafte and manners, is evi- 
dent from the hiftory of Greece and 
of Rome; and, fo nicely difcrimina- 
ting was the public ear that an old 
Athenian herb woman knew the elo- 
quent Theophraftus to be a ftranger 
from the pronunciation of a fingle 
word; and a whole theatre at Rome 
would exprefs their difguft if a fylla- 
ble was pronounced too long or too 
fhort. In ladies who are to move in 
a polite circle, delicacy and correct- 
ness of taste as it refpects their native 
language, is indifpenfable. The two 
Gracchi were believed to owe their 
eloquence to the inftrutions of their 
mother Cornelia. Her letters are 
cited with applaufe by Cicero and 
Quiniilian. 

Speaking our language with pro- 
priety ought leaft of all to be left to 
accident in a country, like this, the 
rendezvous of Caledonians and Hy- 
bernians, of High Dutch and Low 
Dutch, and people of every clime, 
fale conftrution ill-placed accent and 
unauthorized pronunciation offend the 
jedicious ear ef the peripatetic obfer- 
ver every hour. The idioms of other 
languages {teal into our periodical 


* 





publications, and are retailed fo often 
and fo unfufpectingly in familiar in- 
tercourfe that could Swift hear us for 
a day, he would not go into the fhades 
again without prefenting a remon- 
ftrance to our colleges. 

The many advantages of 
“ learning the fecret power 
Of harmony, in tones, and numbers hit, 
By voice or cadence, 
will require that a confiderable place 
fhould be allowed to the reading of 
different fpecies of profe and poetry. 

When | confider the lively fenfibi- 
lity of females—the force and deli- 
cacy of their imagination—the great 
extent of its pleafures—their efficacy 
to improve the minds and feelings— 
the beauty of figurative language— 
the importance of ftyle—and the 
neceflity of command of language in 
inftructing children, I bluth for the 
age that has not yet introduced rbe- 
toric and composition into female edu- 
cation. 

KNOWLEDGE OF FATS, 
Including Geography, Ufe of the 
Globes, Hiftory, ancient and modern, 
A fketch of Natural Hiftory, and the 
principal phenomena of Natural Phi- 
lofophy. 

As in learning languages we invert 
the natural order in which they were 
taught in ancient Greece and Rome ; 
fo in the above mentioned branches 
we fet up ourfelves to be the mis- 
tresses of nature inftead of modeitly 
becoming her servants. A know- 
ledge of particular facts ought always 
to precede abftra& principles. I will 
only obferve, if we who are honoured 
with the bliisful relation of parents, 
were, in “ rearing the child to 
youth” to make its memory the trea- 
fury of facts, in going from “ youth 
to man” it would create principles for 
itfelf out of thofe materials. The 
prince of Wales, the duke of York, 
and the princefles were not fix years 
old when they began to learn geogra- 
phy. Ought a young lady to be in 
doubt whether Europe be in Afia; 
South America inthe temperate zone ; 
or Paris watered by the Thames? 

The 
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Such may procure a keeper at half 
the expenfe. 

The writer, profeffing in the fin- 
cerity of his heart, to draw his moft 
durable pleafures from every change 
that can ameliorate the condition of 
youth, hepes, from the general decline 
of prejudice, to fee the day when 
the following lines of one of our pain- 
ters of life, will ftand as a picture 
only of days numbered with the flood. 
** Truths would you teach, or fave a fink- 

ing land; 
All fear, none aid you, and few under- 
ftand. 
Painful pre-eminence! yourfelf to view, 
Above life’s weaknefs, and its comforts 


too.”’ j. H. 
Philadelphia August, 1798. 
—— 
Tothe Editors of the Weekly Magazine. 
ENCORE, 


A « SOBER” knight having made 
a tilt at me* from his defire to * break 
a lance” with a champion fo eafy to 
“ come at” as he conceives me to be, 
I will not fhow myfelf fo uncourteous 
a cavalier as not to gratify his wifhes; 
afluring him, that thould he receive 
a wound from my lance, or the fplin- 
ters of his own, or be difmounted in 
the fhock of our gallant rencounter, 
he fhall be treated by me with that 
cordial draught which the grand maf- 
ter of the order I am attached to, has 
fo warmly recommended, * The milk 
of human kindnefs.” 

In my brief effay, I recommended 
the ftage as a vehicle by the means 
of which knowledge is and may be 
conveyed to mankind: an additional 
portion of knowledge; impreffed in 
a peculiarly forcible manner; and on 
beings, oftentimes, who from ill ha- 
bits or unfortunate circumftances at- 
tend but little to any other method of 
inftruction. I mutt not be too haftily 
charged with the fin of being felf- 
opinionated, when I fay that I have 
feen nothing in the assertions and 
inquiries of the “ fober” knight which 
tempts me to retract my recommen- 


dation. 
* See Page 262, Vol. II. 
Vout. III. No. 28. 


“ Tf the prefs never gave us any 
thing good, I would be for annibila- 
‘ing printing.” If there is any force 
in this, it is upon the fuppofition that 
the ftage has never given us any thing 
good. This is fomething like begging 
the queftion. In my turn let me affert, 
that even if the prefs never gave us 
any thing good, yet if I faw in it a 
capability of producing good, and a 
probability of its becoming the inftru- 
ment of very great good, I fhouid 
not haftily vote for its annihilation. 
But the prefs gives us every day both 
good and evil: fo does the ftaye. 
Through the medium of the prefs 
works of a more beneficial nature are 
exhibited to mankind than can be 
exhibited through the medium of the 
ftage: but as it outftrips the ftage in 
good, fo it likewife goes far beyond 
it in evil; and works are even now 
conftantly iffluing from the prefs, 
which the moft profligate audience in 
the moft ftupid of paft ages would 
never have tolerated on the ftage. 

I hope my antagonift, will not infift 
on my making “ plain” to him that 
the ftage has ever done any good. 
The affertion that one and two make 
three is not “ plain” to every under- 
ftanding. The next fuggeftion (an 
idea which has been made ufe of many 
times before by the oppofers of the 
theatre, efpecially by the meek Wi- 
therfpoon) is that leffons of “* decorum 
and morality” cannot be givert by the 
ftage, becaufe fuch leffons are not fuf- 
ficiently attractive to anfwer the pur- 
pofes of the director. 

Decorum as far as it is valuable 
may, perhaps, be included within the 
amp!e bounds of morality, and expe- 
rience has proved (what unprejudiced 
good fenfe would at all times have 
fufficiently taueht,) that, leffons of 
the pureft morality may be inculcated 
to full feats of delighted fpeftators 
in the theatre. “ The Deferted Daugh- 
ter” and “ Map of Ten Thoufand” are 
my proofs; others I could mention but, 
perhaps, thefe are of the pureft order. 
I fuppofe I am not writing to a man 
who needs to be reminded that we 
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I am bold to fay that any courfe of 
education, whether in {chools or col- 
leges, with young gentlemen or ladies, 
begun and carried on in this manner 
will more readily obtain the object of 
attending it than any other yet come 
to my knowledge. 

During the many years I {pent at 
different fchools, and thofe of reputa- 
tion, I was never taught to under- 
ftand, but forced to remernber ; and 
that with all the debafing practices 
of a tyrannical pedagogue. When at 
college near five years, there was no 
difficulty in eluding the object of any 
f{cience we attended to; and this in- 
deed was regularly done by many ftu- 
dents with all the profeffors. While 
they le&tured we read novels, wrote 
love-letters, and fmiled at the eafe 
with which we rendered them our 


dupes. 


III, The advantages which appear 
to recommend teaching by clafles in 
preference to the ufual method, are 
the following. 

Upon the ufual plan of fchools, a 
great number are united in the fame 
place, at the fame time, who follow- 
ing a variety of different objects, as 


_Latin, hiftory, mathematics, writing, 


&c. neceflarily distract each other’sat- 


_tention, when they ought to aifliit it. 


The explanations which it may be 
requifite for the profeffor to give upon 
one brancly weakens and calls off the 
attention of thofe who purfue another. 
The attention of the tutor is kept 
perpetually on the ftretch : having to 
anfwer, in fucceffion, queftions upon 
topics which have no conne@ion, his 
temper is more tried. Habits of a 
defultory nature are unavoidably form- 
¢d from the impollibility of any tu- 
tor’s hearing feveral different clafles 
at the fame time ;, laftly it is equally 
impoffible for him to make thofe re- 
marks which are requifite to corre& 
the tafte or enlarge the mind. 

Where a pio @ number afflemble 
to attend to the fame objeAs, at the 
fame meeting, according to the plan 
a! ready laid the n, none of thefe dif 


adv antages tuke place. The pupils 


are already previoufly prepared for a 
common examination ; ali the conver- 
fution of the tutor being limited to 
one fubject it muft make a much 
ftronger impreiiion; and the pupils 
will be more difpofed to attend to it. 
Emulation to excel each other will 
be exceeditigly vivid, whilft in the 
ufual methods it is of little force ; and 
thus this method of teaching will unite 
the advantages of a public and private 
education. The profeffor’s mind will 
be more collefted and fixed upon 


gaining the one particular object: if 


difficulties occur one pupil may ailift 
another without any diftraCtion, or 
real lofs of time; all delay on the 
part of the tutor is avoided ; and he 
has an opportunity of canvafling every 
fubjeét without hurry or perturbation. 

A plan of a fomewhat fimilar 
nature has been purfued with great 
fuccefs at New York by William 
Milns of the Univerfity of Oxford, 
whofe experience of the ill effets of 
the common methods obliged him 
to give them up. Indeed were the 
fencing-mafter to lay down his foil to 
teach French, or the dancing mafter 
his violin to hear a leflon in Geome- 
try, at the fame time, who would not 
{mile at the incongruity? 

I forefee but two f{pecies of objec- 
tors; duch as dread expenfe, or thofe 
who wih to find in the tutor of their 
children a menial or anurfe. To con- 
fole thofe. who fhudder leaft they 
fhould be compelled to reduce the 
expenfes of dogs and of horfes upon a 
par with thole of education, I can only 
recommend calculation and they will 
be convinced if they do not intend an 
infult to the tutor of their offspring 
that the expenfe is in reality leds than 
upon the common plan. Every icience 
is finifhed fooner and in all refpects to 
their greater advantage. ‘Thole who 
eftimate the value of a tutor by the 
hours he is willing to keep his poor 
babe in hard durance, refemble thofe 


devotees whe calculate the worth of> 


their preacher by the time he has 
forced them to nod with pious aflent 
over the word of exhortation. 


Such 
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their laws; they may make void fta- 
tutes, which formerly they enacted, 
and this day fet up what yefterday 
they deftroyed : but right and wrong 
are the fame without variation or 
change: confequently the univerfality 
of this practice does not prove that 
it is in itfelf right and juft. But it is 
argued that the thing is right becanfe 
reafonable. Let us examine for a 
moment, whether it deferves this high 
founding title. Confidering man ina 
focial {late he is undoubtedly refpon- 
fible to fociety for each of his actions ; 
demeaning himfelf well, he reaps the 
reward; and by evil aétions, renders 
himfelf obnoxious to punifhment. In 
an unguarded moment, he cruelly cuts 
off from fociety one of its members ; 
fay this member had done him an 
injury, had irritated him exceedingly 
—He fnatcheth the rod of puniih- 
ment eut of the hand of juftice and 
avengeth himfelf : Society is enraged ; 
its feelings are all aroufed ; it {natch- 
eth the rod of punifhment by death 
out of the hand of God, and faith 
“Vengeance is mine; I willrepay.”” The 
criminal wicked/y {natclied a lite from 
fociety, and fociety /egally driveth ano- 
ther from itfelf: as if the taking the 
life of one individual could make any 
atonement for the death of another. 
But I find this argument beautifully 
illuftrated in the pathetic addrefs of 
the woman of Tekoah to king David, 
which I beg leave to tranfcribe. 

“© And when the woman of Tekoah 
{pake tothe king, fhe fell on her face 
to the ground and did obeifance, and 
faid, “* Help, O king !” And the king 
faid, “ What aileththee?” and the an 
{fwered, “ Iam indeeda widow woman, 
and mine hufband is dead: and thy 
handmaid had two fons; and they 
two ftrove together in the field, and 
there was none to part them; but the 
one fmote the other and flew him. 
And behold the whole family is rifen 
againft thine handmaid, and they fay, 
“ Deliver him that {mote his brother, 
that we may kill him for the life of 
his brother whom he flew ; and we 
will deftroy the beir alfo.” So they 


fhall quench my coal which is left, 
and fhall not leave to my hufband 
either name or remembrance upon the 
earth.”* The king, we find, confiders 
the widow’s cafe, and pardons the of- 
fender ; and fo, perhaps, would the 
moft fanguinary pleader for the crimi- 
nal’s death, in fome cafes : but if the 
punifhment of death was right and 
reafonable in itfelf, no king or poten- 
tate in the world, on any account 
whatever, could, without a dire& in- 
fringement of the eternal rule of right 
and wrong, pardon the murderer ; yet 
we findthat univerfal as has been the pu- 
nifhment of death, as univerfally, has 
the power of pardoning fuch offend- 
ers been lodged in the chief magiftrate 
or king; which proves evidently to 
me that mankind have never confider- 
ed this praGtice as originating in the 
eternal, unalterable rule of right and 
wrong, but only flowing from the will 
of fociety. And, indeed, this’cuftom 
feems to have been practifed in the 
early ftages of fociety only from ne- 
ceflity. Taking away the life of the 
man-flayer ftopped effectually, that 
vengeance which would have been ta- 
ken on thecriminal, when men {carce- 
ly knew or acknowledged any other 
law thanthat which necefiity dictated. 
A lefs evil was fubmitted unto, to re- 
medy a greater. In executing ven- 
geance the avengers of blood, as they 
were then called, might, in their in- 
teinperate paflion, have deftroyed per- 
sons who were entirely innocent, and 
thus produce between families defire 
of extermination. But the cafe is 
widely different in fociety as it is now 
conftituted. We can punifh, effectual- 
ly punish the offender, yet preferve him 
in life, to be ufeful to himfelf and, in 
fome meafure, ufeful to fociety, as will 
fully appear in another part of this 
eflay. It is alfo argued that, by the 
crime of murder, the land is defiled, 
and by no other way can it be cleanf- 
ed than by the blood of the murderer. 
When the crimes of individuals are 
expofed to light, the individuals them- 


* II. Sam. chap. 14 from the 4th verfe. 
{elves 
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have nothing perfe& at prefent in the 
world. One inftance of a moral and 
inftrudtive drama attracting audience 
after audience and leaving them de- 
lighted at the end of the exhibition, 
is a proof of what may be done “ by 
a theatre under the direction of a 
wise man.” It proves that the leffons 
of moral inftruction may be rendered 
delightful to mankind, imperfect and 
vicious as they are. Indeed to fup- 
pofe the contrary, appears to me a 
libel, both on morality and the human 
races 

The laft paragraph of the * Sober 


Inquirer” confifts of fix queftions. To 


the firft, I anfwer, that if the influ-. 


ence of the theatre is good, the perfons 
alluded to are usefu/ly employed, if 
bad, perniciously; to decide either 
way is to beg the queftion. To the 


fecond, if the portion of the time and 
money which the theatre takes from 
any perfon is not exchanged for an 
equivalent in innocent pleafure, lead- 
ing to philanthropy, or morai inftruc- 
tion leading to virtue, the time and 
the money are mifpent. 


The fame 
muft be faid when a book is bought 
and a day fpent in reading it. To 
the third—No. To the fourth—Yes. 
To the fifth—-No. I with the prefs 
could be fo eafily cleared from the 
charge which this queftion is intended 
to convey againit the ftage. The 
fixth may be included in this anfwer, 
when we remark, that the flage has 
in fome few inftances been made the 
vehicle of perfonal abufe, an evil now 
neatly (if not altogether) remedied, 
while the prefs continues to be not 
only the most powerful, but a con- 
ftant engine, by which the wife and 
virtuous are ridiculed, vilified, tor- 
mented, and deftroyed. Yet—may 
the prefs live forever ! W. D. 
New York, Fuly, 1798. 
— 
Tothe Editors of the Weekly Magazine. 


SIRS, 
A FEW evenings ago, I was intro- 


duced to.a debating fociety, which 
meets once a week. The queftion 
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for difcuffion was, “ Is punifhment of 
a murderer by death, ftrictly agreeablé 
to found policy and productive of the 
greateft good to the community at 
large,” which was debated with a 
confiderable degree of ingenuity on 
both fides, and finally determined in 
the affirmative. 

I muft acknowledge, that the rea- 
fons urged by the gentlemen who 
argued for the execution of the mur- 
derer, did not convince me. Perhaps 
I was too dull of apprehenfion—how- 
ever, 1 propofe to ftate my reafons of 
diffent, and if I be wrong, it is to be 
hoped fome of your ingenious corref- 
pondents will ufe their beft endeavours 
to give fome ufeful information on 
fo important a queftion. - 

It was argued that he who fheddeth 
man’s blood, by man fhall his blood 
be fhed, from the univerfality of the 
practice—from the reafonablenefs of 
the thing itfelf: that by the crime 
of murder the land is defiled and by 
no other way can it be cleanfed than 
the blood of the murderer: the ef- 
fe&t which an execution has on fociety 
by its tending to keep men from fuch 
crimes: the fecurity that hence re- 
fults: and finally, that revelation pla- 
ced the matter beyond a doubt : in va- 
rious places enjoining the death of the 
murderer—To fhew that thefe argu- 
ments, though apparently of much 
weight, do not prove what is pleaded 
for, fhall be my bufinefs in this effay, 
referving the arguments againft this 
practice to another opportunity. 

I grant that, in general, the nations 
with whofe cuftoms we are acquaint- 
ed do punifh murder with death ; but 
this will not abfolutely prove that it is 
right. We know that while the 
Jews only worfhipped the true God 
all the other nations of the earth were 
idolaters: if, asis pleaded for, the gene- 
ral use of a cuftom or law proves its 
juftice intrinfically, then idolatry would 
have been right, for it was undgudbtedly 
moft general. But right and wrong 
depend not on the will of men for 
their exiftence, they are as unaltera- 


ble as the Deity. People may change 
their 











death who in fuch things tranfgrefs. 
The Chriflian difpenfation, we have 
reafon to rejoice, is the difpenfation 
of mercy; it points out punifhment 
and fhews its ufe, the good and 
reformation of the guilty. ‘* Go and 
fin no more” faith the Gofpel: “ Thou 
fhalt furely die” faith the Mofaic law. 
“An eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth” faith the law: “ Return not 
evil for evil,” faith the Gofpe]. “If 
your wife offend, give her a bill of 
divorcement, and fend her away,” 
faith the law : “ Mofes,” faith Chrift,” 
“ gave you this law becaufe of the 
hardnefs of your hearts.”——From 
thefe obfervations, I think, to the 
unprejudiced it may appear evident 
that the Jaws given under the Jewifh 
economy are not binding upon us, 
and that we cannct plead for the exe- 
cution of the murderer on this ground. 

But it may fill be argued, that 
nothing can compenfate for the lofs 
of life but the life of the offender. 
This objetion is by no means diffi- 
cult to obviate. If the life of the 
offender could reftore that which he 
took away, then, indeed, it would be 
a compenfation: but it cannot; here 
compenfation ceafeth. The dex tali- 
onis is by no means juft in itfelf. For 
inftance, a man having but one eye 
is deprived of that eye by a perfon 
who has two; the law takes one of 
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his eyes: is this a compenfation? Firft, 
is the lofs he has fuftained equal to 
the injury he has infli&ted. Second, 
fuppoie him deprived of both his eyes, 
what compenfation could the injured 
man receive? The firft, by his lofs, 
is become a charge to fociety, and 
fociety makes the fecond become 
chargeable alfo. Is not this revenge 
and not utility ? and does not fociety, 
by legiflating in this manner, punifh 
itfelf ? Would it not be much better 
policy, and as great a compenfation 
as could be, from the nature of the 
thing, received, to caufe the man 
with both his eyes, to toil daily, for 
the fupport of the blind man, who 
fiow had become more than ever the 
child of fociety ? 

Again, fuppofe a man of eminence, 


the delight of his country, for inftance, | 


General Washington, {natched out of 
life by the dagger of the vile affaffin ; 
would the life of the infamous wretch 
be a compenfation ? nay, compenfa- 
tion utterly “Ils te the ground. 
Thus, Sirs, I have gone through 
the arguments which have appeared 
to me worthy of anfwer: at another 
opportunity I will endeavour to thew 
the advantages which refult from the 
plan of punifhment for which I plead, 
namely, confinement for life at hard 
and ufeful labour. 
AN HUMBLE INQUIRER. 





—_— 


To the Editors of the Weekly Magazine. 

Tue following curious and valuable paper was drawn up in 1796,.bv Samuel 
Hopkins, Efq. an American gentleman, then in London. A few copies were 
printed for private ufe, but not publifhed. It is well worthy being preferved 
in your mifcellany. C+ Be Be 


FACTS AND CALCULAVIONS RESPECTING THE POPULATION AND TRRRITORY 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICAe 


Section I.—Of the Population of the United States. 


IT is well known that about a century ago, the country which now com- 
pofes the United States of America, contained but a few thoufand civilized 
inhabitants——and that now, the fame country contains four or five millions. 

But the caufes of this vaft increafe of numbers feem not to be equally well 
underftood. It is believed that many perfons ftill fuppofe the population of 
America, to be chiefly indebted for its growth to emigrations from other 
countries; and that it muft become ftationary when they ceafe to take place. 
Some 
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felves brought to the eftablifhed courts 
of juftice, and iniquitoufly freed from 
punifhment, fuch as their crimes de- 
ferve, then the land or people may be 
faid to be chargeable in fome mea- 
fure with guilt ; for, it fhould always 
be their chief concern to inveft only 
fuch men with authority, as would 
give a juft and fair conftruction of 
the lawsin all cafes without partiality. 
But fuppofe, for a moment, that fo- 
ciety fhould choofe to fubftitute im- 
prifonment for life, with hard labour, 
infteadof death ; wouldit not as effec- 
tually fhew its utter abhorrence of 
fuch a crime, as by taking away the 
life of the offender ? and as effeQtually 

urge the land from the foul ftain? 
by anfwer my opponents, for the 
effects produced by an execution are 
more terrifying, and imprefs the mind 
with greater force than imprifonment 
and hard labour. 

I believe the contrary is true. Ef- 
fe&ts produced by punifhment are of 
two kinds; thofe made on the fpec- 
tdtors and thofe made on the perfon 
punifhed. In thofe countries where 
executions are very frequent, we 
know, that in deterring men from 
like offences, they have very fmall 
influence. The frequency of the 
thing fo effectually deftroys its moral 
tendency, that, even whilft the unfor- 
tunate wretch is fufpended from the 
gallows, the fame, or like crimes, are 
committed by fome of the furround- 
ing multitude. The thing alfo is 
fuddenly over, and we know that the 
memory of man is very treacherous, 
efpecially in recolleting difagreeable 
{cenes. ’Tis paft—our feelings were 
much hurt—and we generally, as 
much as poffible, banifh it from our 
memory. But admitting the other 
mode, we do not, it is true, view the 
punifhment with horror—but we view 
it and reafon on the nature of that 
crime which led to it ; we fee the eri- 
minal deprived of liberty ; dead in a 
law fenfe ; having no rights; juftly 
deprived of all the pleafures of foci- 


ety; dragging on, through a long, 


life, under the lafh of an awakened 


confcience; and anxioufly looking 
forward for that moment when death 
will put a period to his fufferings. 
This, I fay, is a ftanding memento: 
the language is ftrong and nervous— 
“ View me; govern your pailions ; 
iny punifhment is juft: O man! be 
thou cautious.” 

But the moft formidable obje@tion 
yet remains. The Holy Scriptures, 
in various places, warrant the prac- 
tices Blood requires blood; * He that 
fheddeth man’s blood, by man fhall 
his blood be fhed,” &c. &e. 

It is agreed that this command, or 
law, was given to Noah and is there- 
fore binding on all mankind. Here it 
muft be obferved, that fociety, in dif- 
ferent ftates or conditions, requires 
laws and regulations as much differ- 
ing from each other 1s the ftates or 
conditions themfelves. 

No man, I dare venture to affirm, 
will argue for the right of marriage 
within the degrees of confanguinity : 
Yet for a confiderable time this prac- 
tice was admitted. It will be faid 
that it was fanétioned by neceflity. 
his is granted : and it appears to me 
this anfwer will equally apply to the 
other cafe. Society had not, when 
this command was given to Noah, 
fuch an eitablifhment as made punifh- 
ment by confinement and hard labour 
practicable.» The evil was great and 
fociety not fecure : therefore punifh- 
ment, by cutting off the offender, at 
that time, was indifpenfably necef- 
fary. 

But it may be faid that “ Mofes 
renewed this law, and the ftate of 
fociety then, could have admitted of 
punifhment by confinement.” That 
Mofes renewed this law is not denied; 
but in my opinion it does not follow 
that we ought to be governed thereby. 
By the Mofaic law, the Sabbath- 
breaker, the blafphemer, the adul- 
terer, &c. &c. were punifhabie by 
death. The fame Thou shalt, that 
gives legal fanction to the one, gives 
it to the other. Yet I am convinced 
that few, if any, can be found that 
would allow of punifhing all with 

death 
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Brought forward sccccsccsscsssseseees seve 510,000 
By a conjectural proportion, therefore, the number of taxables 
in 1791, muft have been about 86,000. Then as 86,000 is to 
434:373, (the number of inhabitants in 1791) fo is 31,667 to 
159:945 the number of 1760 which fubtraQted from the Cenfus 
of 1791, gives an increafe of 274,422 “ur thirty years, of which 
one third part, or 91,379 is the mean increafe for ten years: but 
fuppofing the increafe for the ten years previous to 1760, to have 
been but 70,000 there will remain for the whole number in 1750, 89,945 
Delaware.—Suppofe in the fame proportion to its prefent num- 
Derg. 22 PEnnlylvania ssesccecossvapsincveccevedneesocescsveniccesic 12,224 
* 1751 or 1752, in Maryland the taxables were 40,000 
Taxables are underftood to be all white men above 
16 years of age, and all black perfons from 16 
to 60——fay then that to every 
100 white males above 16 there are 
100.~— ditto ~—_—rbelow ditto, and 
200 white females of all ages— 
200 blacks from 16 to 60, and 
200 of all other ages 
t Total 800 of which 300 are taxables, then as 
300 1S to 800, [0 is 40,000 tO eesesorserssereee 106,666 
But as in thofe {tates the number of blacks is to that 
of whites, only as 10 to i, deduct therefore 
giz Part of this NUMbEF cssessssecorsessssssessessrsoreee — 4g I 2I 
2 | Sreere.. SOME4S 
$ 1750 in Virginia, Tytheables were sessssesescevserss 100,000 
Then by the fame rule as ‘before as 300 is to 
800, 10 1S 10000 tO cerssovecccsecssescacececeseseecees 266,666 
Dedu& in the fame proportion as for Maryland 12,121 








. ee 2545545 
The numbers of the foliowing flates muft be fupplied in a great 


meafure from conjecture : 
17:0 In Nerth Carolina, the whole number of 
Inhabitants esecosrccccccsccesrecssrsrevevecseossssessoeesese TOSCO 
1750 Suppofe one third of the increafe fince 1710 seers 120,006 
South-Carolina.—Suppofe in the fame ratio to its prefent 
numbers as North-Carolina ..scccccsssscsssescssesessocsesesscee 
Georgia.—-The fettlement of it but then lately com- 


menced : fuppofe it had sccrccecssessssesrcerrsecercneseosesenses 


85,000 


10,000 





About 1750.—Total of inhabitants in the Thirteen Colonies ... 1,179,259 
1790.— W hole number in the Thirteen States sss0000e000060 4,000,000 

Being about 3.4 times the number of 1750. If this increafe be computed 
in the manner of fimple intereft, it affords a ratio of 5.98, or very nearly fix 
per cent. or in the manner of compound intereft of between 3 and 34 per 
cent. Any number increafed in the compound ration of 3 per cent. per 
annum is doubled in about twenty-three years and a half, and at 33 per 
cent. in about twenty years; that is, it is equal to 5 per cent. fimple increale 


for the fame period. 
The next period which will be adverted to, is the year 1774. 


* Douglas, Vol. II p. 363. + Jefferfon, p. 129. $ Jefierfon’s Notes, p. 122. 
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Some faéts and calculations will be fet down upon this fheet, to afcertain 
the ratio of the natural increafe of the inhabitants of America, and to thew 
; that the great progrefs of wealth and population in that country, is chiefly 
derived from internal caufes, and of cow.e, lefs liable to interruption from 
| without. 

The higheft eftimate, that is recolleéted, of the number of inhabitants 
removing to America in any one year, fuppofes the number to be 10,000*. 
If the fame number had removed every year fince the firft fettlement of the 
country, it would make in the whole about 1,600,0000. But it is to be 
remarked that this eftimace was made for a period when emigrants were 
unufually numerous—that during the many years of war which have taken 
place they have been very few, and that in former years, when the number 
of emigrants was complained of as an evil, it was not reckoned fo hight. 
We may therefore fuppofe that 5,000 perfons per annum, is a liberal allow- 
ance for the averge number of perfons removing to America fince its firft 
fettlement. This, in the year 1790, would amount to 800,000 perfons. 

At the end of 1790, and beginning of 1791, there were enumerated in 
the General Cenfus, the number of 3,993,412 inhabitants.{ As fome places 
were not enumerated at all, and from others no return was made there can 
be little doubt, but the actual number then, was fomething more. than four 
millions. Suppofing them to have increafed, fo as to double their numbers 
once in twenty years—then, in the feveral preceding periods of twenty years, 
fince the year 1630, the numbers would ftand thus— 








= At the end of 1790 «+. 4,000,000} At the end of 1690 ss. 125,000 
, 1770 eee 2,000,000 1670 sew» 62,500 

ce) | ; 1750 sees 1,000,000 1650 seseee | 315250 

si 1730 ee 500,000 1630 ese 15,625 

ae I7IO esse 250,000 

aes —but as this laft date reaches back to the infancy of the firft fettlements in 


North America, it can hardly be fuppofed that they contained fo many as 

| 15,000 inhabitants. It follows, therefore, that they muft have doubled their 

Pid numbers oftener than once in twenty years—that is, that they muft have 

! increafed fafter than at the rate of § per cent. compounding the increafe with 
the principle at the end of every twenty years. 

To determine how faz this ratio of increafe is juftified by other facts, fome 
pains have been taken to afcertain, and compare the number of inhabitants 
at four different periods, viz. 1750, 1774, 1782, and 1791:——The foliowing 
eftimate has been formed of thoie numbers about the year 1750. 

§ 1751, Maflachuletts contained scocccssesercersosecssserseeressess 2005000 

~ COnNeERICUT ssrecccscovcccccsessecveevecccsccccecsesccesecsescsceecssseosess 1005000 

{] Rhode-[fland ....wssccscesserrrrerecesecccssrersccessesessesssesessessees 30,000 

3 New Hampthire -cccccccccscessccsceccccccescoscccssccsccovccccosccscense 245000 
fe ** In 1756, one account fays New York contained 100,000 
Tt ANOther seesersrcerrssecsccesscerrsessessssserseseses 965775 


z= In 1745, New Jerfey CONTAINIEM eseccrsversssesseserees 615403 

A] In 1750, fuppote therefore .rercrccrescssesresrerereseesesereesesseesss 66,000 
#t In 1760, in Pennfylvania the taxables were 31,667 
In 1793) Ditto sssororcccscesssreeyerersceverecssesescecoreeee G1,177 





Carried forward ssssssscssrsressseessessseres 5 10,000 


* Cooper’s Inform. +t Douglas’s Summary, Vol. II. p. 326. ¢ See the 
Cenfus of 1791. § Doug. Sum. Vol. IL. p. 180. Smith’s Hit. of New 
York, p. 225. | Morfe’s Geog. fays that in 1748, Rhode Ifland contained 34,128. 
** Smith, p. 225. tt Morfe’s Geog. tt Coxe’s View, p. 48:. 

By 











| In 1750, fuppofe therefore it contained .erreescccrrescersere 90,000- 
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In 1750, Maflachufetts contained thirty-two perfons, and in 
1790, about fixty perfons to each fquare mile. 
In 1750, Connecticut contained twenty perfons, and in 
1790, about fifty perfons to the fquare mile. 
In 1750, Rhode-Iiland contained. about twenty-three, and in 
1790, about fifty-two inhabitants per fquare mile: fo that befides 
the numerous emigrants thefe ftates have fent forth, they have more than 
doubled their numbers in forty years, and nearly trebled them fincé they 
contained twenty perfons to each fquare mile. 

* Mr. Jefferfon has taken fome pains to prove that the inhabitants of Vir- 
ginia double their numbers once in twenty-leven years and a quarter. He 
alfo proves, by an ingenious, calculation that 

t In 278a, the numbers in Virginia Were coocsseccssssseseeveeseeses 567,614 
In 1790, the fame country, (part of which made the State 
Of Kentucky,) Contained srevcccrcercrcssccsccccscccseccssonstecsssssses 821,287 
giving .an increafe of 4.96, or very nearly 5 per cent. and doubling their 
numbers, not in twenty-feven years and a quarter, as Mr. Jefferfon eudea- 
voured to prove, but in lefs than twenty-one years. 7 

Virginia, (exclufive of Kentucky,) added about 180,0c0 to its numbers, 
between 1782 and 1790, the period when the numerous emigrations to Ken- 
tucky caufed fo great a drain upon its population. 

$ In 1710, the number of militia, weft of the Blue Ridge, in Virginia, 
was 11,440, which muitiplied by four, gives for the number of inhabitants 

PTrTiTITt Titties 45,760 

In 1790, the fame country Contained sersscssecrsrroreserseevceseeseserre 1515235 
thofe counties having more than trebled their numbers.in ten years. 

It is to be obferved that thefe facts, (and many more of a fimilar tendency 
might be adduced,) are drawn from the former and leaft profperous ftate of 
America; and from periods, which were either abfolutely thofe of public 
calamity, or at beft, were not thofe of national profperity.: yet, it is appre- 
hended, they fufficiently prove, that the inhabitants of the United States 
increafe, at leaft, as faft, as at the compound ratio of 3 and a half per cent. 
—that fhould foreigners ceafe to remove there, it would not prevent more 
than one fifteenth, or one twentieth of this increafe; and that there are, as 
yet, no fymptoms of this rate of increafe being at all diminifhed by the 
crowded population of the country. The United States muft contain eighteen 
millions of people to equal the average of New England, and fifty-five mil- 
lions to equal the rate of population in Maffachufetts and Connecticut. 

The caufes of this great increafe of population, fo peculiar to America, 
might be readily and fatisfaGtorily explained, by a review of the ftate of 
manners, fociety, property, and government in that country.—The difcuf- 
fion would, however, be too long for the prefent fheet, and is therefore for- 


borne. 
Calculations of the present Number of Inbabitants in the United States. 


At the end of the year 1790 200000006 dde6dSbocccenséstoceusevonceeeoosece 4,000,000 
Increafe I year at 32 per cent. SHHPOHSTHSOSOCO SOS SSO SESOHSHDESESEEEES ¥40,000 





179! SOROORSOSSOCOTOOEESEOEESOCOVEFSOERSOOEEEESS 4:140,9000 
Increafe rt year at 33 per CEN te ccccsccedsitevcecscecsesesescesececeesecss 144,909 


at er mene 


1792, Carried Over, eerssssecsserersesseees 4284900 
* Jefferfon’s Notes, p. 123. + Ib. p. 128. ° } Ib. 131. 
Vole IIT. No. 28. eG 1792, 
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An able and ingenious author*, who was very thoroughly converfant in 
Colonial affairs, fuppofes, that at that time, the whole number of colonifts 
could not exceed 2,141,307. The difference between this number and that 
of 1750, gives a compound increafe of hardly 3 per cent.—while the fubfe- 
quent ratio, up to 1790, is more than 4 per cent. perannum. Thefe differ- 
ent rates of increafe, while they confirm the general principles here contended 
for, may iead to a fufpicion, that Governor Pownall’s calculation is too low, 
or what perhaps is more probable, that the foregoing eftimate for 1750 is 
fomewhat too high. 

‘In 1782, a return was made to Congrefs of the inhabitants in 
the feveral fates, by which there appeared to be sesceressserees 253895300 
This return was then believed to be accurate, for it was made 
the rule for the affeflment of public burdens among the ftates. 
But in 1784, the accuracy of it was attacked by Lord Sheffield, 
who affirmed it was too great ; if it was in fat as much too great - 
as he fuppofed, then the increafe of numbers from that time to 
1790 mutt have exceeded ali credibility. But allowing it to have 


been accurate, the difference between the number of 1790 4,000,000 
And this number ot SCOKerecesecerecccccccoseeesesesesseesese 1782 2,389,300 


Is PPITTTTITITTT Tlie 1,610,700 
From this dedu& for emigrants, viz. 

1o,cco emigrants per annum, for nine years eo. 30,000 

Increafe of ditto at 5 per cent. for four years and 


one half SOHSOHSESOSHSSSHTOSSSHO SHS SSESEOOHOHSOOESEESSSSESESESEE 203250 





T10,250 





Natural increafe in nine years ssccccsssrsssssssseeeerseesseesessssees 155005450 
which calculated upon the number of inhabitants returned in 1782, gives 
the aftonifhing natural increafe of 6.97, or very nearly 7 per cent. per 
annum. 

From thefe ftatements compared with each other, it appears that in the 
year 1790, the actual increafe of inhabitants in the United States, beyond + ’ 
the number ever imported muft have been 3,200,000, or, after the moft libe- 
ral allowances, at leaft three millions. That the whole rate of increafe upon 
the numbers at any given period, has been more than 5 per cent. and dedu&® 
ing for emigrations, that it has been equal to about 5 per cent. for any 
twenty years fucceflively, or 3 and a half per cent. compound increafe for 
any period that has yet elapfed. - 

But it may be objected, that no inference as to the future population of 
America can be derived from thefe faéts, becaufe as the country becomes 
more thickly fettled, the increafe will be flower. We have an opportunity 
of examining what weight the objedtion poffeffes. 

' The eaftern ftates are the moft thickly inhabited. The greater part of the 
emigrations from them, have been either to other ftates in New England, or 
to the State of New York. : 

In 1750, New England and New York together contained 444,000 

In 1790, Ditto scsrsersesssrressersescersescercncrersereeeseersesesseesesseees 153485942 
having more than trebled their numbers in 40 years, and increafed during all 
that period, at the rate of more than 5 per cent. upon their original num- 
ber ; and the compound ratio of nearly 3 per cent. And as many more 
perfons have emigrated from thefe ftates, than have come into them from 
abroad, all this, and sometbing more, is their natural increafe. 

Pownall’s Memorial, p. 62. 
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we have no robbery under the’ colour 
of law—<daring wickednefs here is 
never fuffered to triumph over helplefs 
innocence—the eftates of widows and 
orphans are never devoured by enter- 
prifing fharpers. Our fachems, and 
our warriors, eat their own bread, 
and not the bread of wretchednefs. 
No perfon, among us, defires any 
other reward for performing a brave 
and worthy action, than the conciouf- 
nefs of ferving his nation. Our wife 
men are called fathers—they are truly 
deferving the character; they are 
always acceflible—I will not fay to 
the meaneft of our people—for we 
have none mean, but fuch as render 
themfelves fo by their vices. 

Civilization creates a thoufand ima- 
ginary wants, that continually diftrefs 
the lfaman mind. I remember to have 
read, while at onc of your {cheols, 
the faying of a philofopher to this 
purport, “ the real wants of human 
nature are very few.” On this max- 
im our people practife, without ever 
having learned to read. We do not 
hunger and thirft after thofe fuper- 
fluities of life, that are the ruin of 
thoufands of families among you. 
Our ornaments, in general, are fim- 
ple, and eafily obtained. Envy and 
covetoufnefs, thofe worms that deftroy 
the fair flower of human happinefs, 
are unknown in this climate. 

The palaces and prifons among 
you, form a moft dreadful contraft. 
Go to the former places, and you will 
fee, perhaps, a deformed piece of 
earth {welled with pride and affuming 
airs, that become none but the Spirit 
above. Go to one of your prifons— 
here defcription utterly fails !—Cer- 
tainly the fight of an Indian torture 
is not half fo painful to a well inform- 
ed mind. Kill them, if you pleafe— 
kill them too, by torture; but let 
the torture laft no longer than a day. 
Let it be, too, of fuch a nature, as 
has no tendency to unman the human 
mind. Give them an opportunity, by 
their fortitude in death, of entitling 
themfelves to the fympathy of the 
human race, inftead of exciting in 
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them the mortifying reflection of 
being enveloped in the gulph of eter- 
nal infamy. Thofe you call favages 
relent—the moft furious of our tor- 
mentors exhaufts his rage ina few 
hours, and difpatches the unhappy 
victim with a fudden ftroke. 

But for what are many of your pri- 
foners confined ? For debt! Aftonifh- 
ing ! and will you ever again call the 
Indian nations cruel ?—Liberty, toa 
rational creature, as much exceeds 
property, as the light of the fun does 
that of the moft twinkling ftar: but 
you put them on a level, to the ever- 
lafting difgrace of civilization. Let 
me afk, is there any crime in being in 
debt ? While I lived among the white 


people, I knew many of the moft ami- ° 


able characters contract debts, and I 
‘dare fay with the beft intentions. 
Both parties at the time of the con- 
tract, expected to find their advan- 
tage. The debtor, I fuppofe, by a 
train of unavoidable misfortunes, fails. 
Here is no crime, or even a fault ; 
and yet your laws put it in the power 
of that creditor to throw the debtor 
into jail, and confine him there for 
life: a punifhment infinitely worfe 
than death to a brave man. And 
I ferioufly declare, that I had rather 
die, by the moft fevere tortures ever 
infli€ted by any favage nation on the 
continent, than languifh in one‘ of 
your prifons for a fingle year. Great 
Maker of the world! and do you call 
yourfelves Chriftians? I have read 
your Bible formerly, and fhould have 
thought it divine, if the practice of 
the moft zealous profeffor had corref- 
ponded with his profeffions. Does 
then the religion of him whom you 
call your Saviour, inipire this conduc, 
and lead to this practice? Surely no. 
It was a fentence that once ftruck my 
mind with fome force, that “ a bruif- 
ed reed he never broke.” Ceafe then 
while thefe practices continue among 
you, to call yourfelves Chriftians, left 
you publifh to the world your hypo- 
crify. Ceafe to call other nations 
favage, while you are tenfold more 
the children of cruelty, than they. 
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179 25 Brought over, Seveccccedsocesecesssse 4,284,900 
Increafe one year at 33 per CeNts secsssesscseserssersesersesseeseeses — 149,971 





1793 PTITTTI IT Titi ttt) 454.34,87 I 
Increafe I year at 3} per cenit. PrITiTTiTiiiiti iii irri i TSSst 10 





1794 Cee oecrccccersocreereneesesesesssssssacecooes 4,589,981 
Increafe I year at 34 per COED Ce cccvcceccevedsncccscocseresusevcvccccoces 160,649 





1795 PTTTTTITti iii iii iii it 45750,630 
Increafe I year at 33 per cent. SO SSSSHSSSSSHSSSETHESSSSHES EC EHSESESESEEE I 66,172 





1796 Oe Cee oe ee Seco Sees SeeeeoeeePeerecdeesesecce 4,916,802 
Increafe I year at 33 per COM Ce coccccccccvccscvccevsccccstssseeedensece 172-088 





1797 PPTTTITITITTT ITLL Lilt tie 53088, 890 
[To be continued. | 
EE 


Letter from an Indian Chief to bis 
Friend in the State of New York. 


DEAR SIR, 


YOUR letter catie fale to hand. 
To give you entire fatisfaction, 1 
muft, I perceive, enter into the dif- 
cuffion of a fubje&, on which I have 
often thought. My thoughts were 
my own, and being fo different from 
the ideas entertained among your peo- 
ple, I thould have certainly carried 
them with me to the grave, had I not 
received yourobliging favour. You afk 
me, then, whether, in my opinion, 


- civilization is favourable to human 


happinefs? In anfwer to the queftion. 
It may be obferved, that there are 
degrees of civilization from cannibals 
to the moft polite European nations; 


_ the queftion is not, whether a degree 


of refinement is not conducive to hap- 
pinefs, but, whether you, or the na- 
tives of this land, have obtained the 
happy medium? On this fubje&, we 
are at prefent, I prefume, of very dif- 
ferent opinions; you. will, however, 
allow me in fome refpects to have had 
the advantage of you in forming my 
judgment. I was, Sir, born of Indian 
parents, and lived, while a child, 
among thofe you are pleafed to call 
Savages; I was afterwards fent to 
live among the white people, and 
educated at one of your {chools; fince 
which period, I have been honoured, 


much beyond my deferts, by an ac- 
quaintance with a number of princi- 
pal characters both in Europe and 
America. After ail this experience, 
and after every exertion to diveft 
myfelf of prejudice, I am obliged to 
give my opinion in favour of my 
own people. I will now, as well as 
Iam able, collect together and fet 
before you, fome of the reafons that 
have influenced mv fentiments on the 
fubje& before us. 

a the government you call civil- 
ized, the happinefs of the people is 
conftantly facrificed to the fplendour 
of empire ;——hence your code of civil 
and criminal laws have had their ori- 
gin; and hence your dungeons and 
prifons. I will not enlarge on an 
idea fo fingular in civilized life, and 
perhaps difagreeable to you; but will 
only obferve, that among us, we have 
no law but that written on the heart 
of every rational creature by the im- 
mediate finger of the Great Spirit of 
the univerfe himielf. We have no 
prifons—we have no pompous parade 
of courts; and yet judges are as 
highly efteemed among us, as they 
are among you, and their decifions as 
highly revered; property, to fay the 
leaft, is as well guarded, and crimes 
are as impartially punifhed. We 
have among us no {fplendid villains, 
above the control of that law, which 
influences our decifions; in a word, 

we 
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On the Affectation of Grandeur. 


of thefe trees and their bark. This 
fecond {kin they called /ider, from 
whence they have derived the names 
of library and librarian in the Euro- 
pean languages, and the French their 
livré for book. Anciently, inftead of 
folding this bark, this parchment and 
paper, as we fold ours, they rolled it 
according as they wroteon it ; and.the 
Latin name which they gave thefe 
rolls, is paffed into our languages, as 
well as the otherse We fay a volume 
or volumes, although our books are 
compofed of pages cut, and bound to- 
gether. : 

The ancients were ftill more cu- 
rious than ourfelves in having their 
books richly conditioned. Befides 
the tint of purple with which they 
tinged their vellum, and the liquid 
gold which they employed for their 
ink, they were folicitous to enrich 
with precious ftones the. covers of 
their books. In the early ages of 
the church, they painted on the out- 
fide commonly a dying Chrift. 

The following additional informa- 
tion, taken from Cafley’s catalogue of 
the MSS. in the King’s library, is not 
lefs curiouse 

“ Varro fays, that palm leaves (or 
mallow leaves) were at firft ufed for 
writing on; from whence the word 
began and continued to fignify the 
leaf of a book, as well as of a tree or 
plant. 

‘“ That the ancients wrote or engra- 
ved on drass, is manifeft from feve- 
ral inftances :. the laws of the twelve 
tables, and other monuments, were 
kept in the capitol, engraved onbrafs. 
The Romans and Lacedemonians 
wrote to the Jews in tables of brafs. 
There is a {mall fragment of writing 
on bark, near one thoufand years old, 
in the Cottonian library ; and there 
are ftil] remaining a few old books in 
librarics abroad, faid to be written on 
the Egyptian papyrus. 

“ The art of making paper of cot- 
ton, was difcovered in the eleventh 
century ; the invention of making 
paper of linen rags could not be long 
after.” 


$$ 
ON THE AFFECTATION OF GRANDEUR. 
[By M. Bourfault.] 


Lovis the Great [XIV.] has not 
power to enforce his own prohibitions, 
fo often repeated, of the wearing gold 
and si/ver upon clothes ; and I doubt 
his Majefty will never accomplith his 
point, unlefs he revives an edict made 
in the reign of Henry IV. his grand- 
father. I have heard the late Marfhal 
Villeroi fay, that this great prince, 
feeing his former edits againft lace 
ineffectual, and feemingly forgot, at 
the end of five or fix months after 
they were publifhed, made at laft the 
following decree, which was executed 
with all poffible rigour. 

“© We forbid exprefsly all our fub- 
jects, of what quality or condition fo- 
ever they may be, in all places under 
our dominions, to wear gold or filver 
upon their clothes, in any manner, or 
under any pretence whatfoever : ex- 
cept neverthelefs women of pleasure 
and thieves ; in whom we do not in- 
tereft ourfelves fo much, as to give 
our leaf attention to their conduat.” 

Though there was a monthallowed, 
from the publication of the edi@, to 
give time for people to provide them- 
felves.new clothes, the very next day 
not a man or woman would venture 
to wear Jace, for fear they fhould 
be taken for privileged perfons: and 
fo long as that Monarch lived, the 
order was inviolably obferved. But 
I am not certain that there are not 
in our own age perfons who had rather 
have their virtue than their riches 
called in queftion. The fear of not 
being thought wealthy, makes multi- 
tudes buy the pleafure of appearing 
so; and I had an example related to 
me lately, which I cannot help relat- 
ing in order to fhew how far the im- 
pertinenc@f the world may proceed. 

A bookfeller in the rue St. Jaques, 
who was in eafy circumftances, but 
nothing near fo rich as Thierry, Leo- 
nard, andother Lords of the profeffion, 
having been taxed but thirty franks 
in the capitation, while fome of his 
neighbours paid fifty, his daughters 
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ORIGIN OF THE MATERIALS OF 
WRITING» 


(From D'liraeli.] 
I HAVE collected from the literary 


hiitory of France the prefent curious 
article. 

The moft ancient mode of writing 
was on cinders, on bricks, and on 
tables of ftone; afterwards on plates 
of various materials, on ivory, and 
fimilar articles. 

In the book of Job, menticn is 
made of the cuftom of writing on 
{tone, and on fheets of lead. It was 
on tables of {tone that Mofes received 
the law written by the finger of 
God himfelf. The Gauls, in the 
time of Czfar, wrote on tables;. but 
of what they were compofed is not 
known. This manner of writing 
we ftill retain, in refpe@ to infcrip- 
tions, epitaphs, and fuch memorials as 
we are defirous fhould reach pofterity. 

Thefe early inventions led to the 
difcovery of tablets of wood; and as 
cedar is incorruptible becaufe of its 
bitternefs, they chofe this wood for 
their moft important writings. From 
this cuftom arifes the celebrated ex- 
preffions of the ancients, when they 
meant to give the higheft eulogium 
of an excellent work, et cedro digna 
dequuati ; that. it was worthy to be 
written on cedar. Thefe tabiets were 
made of the trunks of trees; the ufe 
of them ftill exifts, but in general they 
are made ofother materialsthan wood. 
The fame reafon which led to prefer 
the cedar to other trees induced to 
write on wax, which is incorrupti- 
ble from its nature. Men generally 
ufed it to write their teftaments, in 
order the betterto preferve them. This 
Juvenal fays, Ceras implere capaces. 

Saint Ifidore of Seville teftifies, 
that the Greeks and Tufcans were the 
firft who ufed wax to write on. They 
wrote with an iron bodkin, as they 
did on the other fubftances we have no- 
ticed. But the Romans having for- 
bidden the ufe of this inftrument, they 
fubftituted a stylus made of the bone 
of a bird, or other animal; fo that 


their writings refembled engravings. 
They alfo employed reeds cut in the 
forins of pens.* 

In the progrefs of time, the art of 
writing conlifted in painting with dif- 
ferent kinds of ink. This novel mode 
of writing occalioned them to invent 
other materials proper to receive their 
writings They now chofe the thin 
peels of certain trees, plants, and even 
skins of animals, which were prepar- 
ed for this purpofe. The firft place 
where they began to prepare thefe 
{kins was Peryamos, in Afiae This 
is the origin of the Latin name from 
whence we havederived that of parch- 
ment. ‘hefe {kins are however bet- 
ter known amongft the authors of the 
pureft Latin, under the name of mem- 
branae They were fo called becaule 
of the membranes of the animals, of 
which they were compofed. The an- 
cients had parchments of three differ- 
ent colours, white, yellow, and pur- 
ple. At Rome white parchment was 
difliked, becaufe it was more fubje& 
to be foiled than. the others, and 
dazzled the eye. They generally 
wrote in letters of gold and filver on 
purple parchment. This cuftom con- 
tinued in the early ages of the church ; 
and there are yet extant wiitten co- 
pies of the evangelifts of this kind ; 
of which fpecimens are preferved in 
the Britifh Mufeum. 

The Egyptians on their fide em- 
ployed for writing the dark or pith of 
a plant, called papyrus. Formerly 
there grew great quantities of it on 
the fides of the Nile. }. is this plant 
which has given the name to our pa- 
per, although it is compofed of linen 
orrags. The Chinese make their pa- 
per with silke The ufe of paper is of 
great antiquity. It is what the an 
cient Latinifts call charta or charte. 
The honour of this invention is due 
to the town of Memphis in Egypt. 
Before the ufe of parchment and paper 
paffed to the Romans, they contrived 
to ufe the thin peel which was found 
on certain trees, between the wood 


* See the Hiftory of Writing Pens in 
our fir volume. 
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Anecdote of Schab Abbas the Gredte.. August. 


horns which were upon her head in 
1668, were of four years growth, 
and were then loofe. Her picture, 
and one of her horns, are in Afhmole’s 
mufeum. 

In the univerfity library at Edin- 
burgh is preferved a horn which was 
cut from the head of Elizabeth Love, 
in the fiftieth year of her age. It 
grew three inches above her ear, and 
was growihg feven years. 

——— 


ANECDOTE OF SCHAH ABBAS THE 
: GREAT. 


ScHAH ABBAS, at the beginning 
of his reign, was more luxurious than 
became fo great a prince. One. might 
have judged of the vaftnefs of his em- 
pire by the variety of difhes at his 
table; fome were fent to him from the 
Tigris, fome from the Euphrates, 
others from Oxus and the Cafpian fea. 
One day, when he gave an entertain- 
ment to his nobles, Mahomet Ali, 
keeper of the three tombs, was placed 
next to the moft curious difh of all 
the feaft, out of refpect to the fanctity 
of his office; but inftead of eating 
heartily, he fetched a difmal groan, 
and burft into tears. Schah Abbas, 
furprifed at his behaviour, defired 
him to explain the caufe thereof 
to the company ; he would fain have 
been excufed, but the fophi gom- 
manded him, on pain of his difplea- 
fure, to difclofe the fecret. 

«“ Know then,” faid he, “¢O monarch 
of the Eaft! that when I faw thy table 
covered in this saanner, it brought to 
my mind a vifion which was fent me 
from the prophet whom I ferve. On 
the 7th night of the moon Ramazan, 
I was fleeping under the fhade of the 
facred tombs, when methought, the 
holy ravens of the fanétuary bore me 
upon their wings into the air, and, in 
a few moments, conveyed me to the 
loweft heavens, where the meflenger 
of God, on whom be peace, was fitting 
in his luminous tribunal, to receive 
petitions from the earth. Around him 
{tood an infinite throng of animals of 
every {pecies, which all joined in pre- 
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ferring a complaint againft Schah 
Abbas, for deftroying them wantonly 
and tyrannically, beyond what any 
neceffity could juftify, or any natural 
appetite demand, 

It was alleged by them, that ten 
or twelve of them were eften mur- 
dered to compofe one difh for the 
nicety of thy palate; fome gave 
their tongues only, fome their bowels, 
fome their fat, and others their brains 
orblood. In fhort, they declared fuch 
conftant wafte and havock was made 
of them, that unlefs a ftop was put to 
it in time, they fhould perifh entirely 
through thy gluttony. The prophet 
hearing of this, bent his brows, and 
ordered fix vultures to bring thee alive 
before him ; they inftantly brought thee 
to his tribunal, where he commanded 
thy ftomach to be opened, to fee whe- 
ther it was bigger or more capacious 
than thofe of other men ; when it was 
found to be only of the common fize ; 
he permitted all the animals to make 
reprifals on the body of their deftroyer ; 
but, before one in ten thoufand 
amongft the complainants could get 
at thee, every particle of thy body 
was devoured ; fo ill proportioned was 
the offender to the offence. 

This ftory made fuch an impreffion 
on the fophi, that he would not fuffer 
above one difh to be brought to his 
table ever after. 

— a 
AUGUST. 
[From Dr. Aikin’s Calendar of Nature.] 


Fair plenty now begins her golden reign; * 
The ‘yellow fields thick-wave with ri- 
pen’d grain; 
Joyous the fwains renew their fultry 
' toils, 
And bear in triumph home the harveft’s 
wealthy fpoils. 


IN the beginning of this month, the 
weather is {till hot, and ufually calm 
and fair. What remained to be per- 
fected by the powerful influence of 
the fun; is daily advancing to matu- 
rity. The farmer now fees the prin. 
cipal objeé& of his culture, and the 
chief fource of his riches, Waiting 

only . 
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54 Electrical Amalgam....Account of. a Horned Woman. 


remonftrated on the affront that was 
put upon him. “ For G—’s fake, 
father,” faid they, one after another, 
“ for whom do they take you? for a 
beggar! How elie comes Mr. 
i Mr. —— to be taxed at fifty 
franks, and you only at thirty? Is 
there any difference, pray, between 
thofe animals and you?” The mother, 
who had not lefs vanity than her 
daughters, fupported what they had 
urged ; and the father, equally proud 
with the reft, went immediately to 
get himself charged fifty franks, to 
fhew that he was no poorer than 
other people. 


—_<==e— 





THE ELECTRICAL AMALGAM OF THE 
BARON OF KIENMATER. 


EVERY perfon, who is in the leaft 
acquainted with eleétricity knows 
that the power of the electrical ma- 
chine is much increafed by the amal- 
gam, which is ufually put upon the 
cufhion, of the machine; but the 
preparation of the moft powerful 
amalgam is not known but to a few, 
therefore we think that the following 
preparation will prove acceptable to 
thofe of our readers, who are ac- 
quainted with electricity, and delight 
to make experiments in that furprifing 
fcience. 

The amalgam was originally con- 
trived and ufed by the late ingenious 
Mr. Canton. It confifted of tin and 
quickfilver. Some_years after Dr. 
Higgins fubftituted a better fort of 
amalgam, confifting of zinc and quick- 
filver. But laftly, the Baron of 
Kienmayer made an amalgam, which 
excites the machine more powerfully 
than either of the two above men- 
tioned. It confifts of one ounce of 
tin, one ounce of zin¢, and two ounces 
of quickfilver, or of quantities that 
are in the fame proportion. 

The tin and zinc muft be melted 
together, and when meited muft be 
poured into a wooden box, containing 
the proper quantity of quickfilver, and 
the box, being fhut immediately after, 
muft be fhook, fo as to let the contents 


incorporate well together.—The in- 
fide of the box muft be previoufly 
rubbed with chalk. As foon as the 
amalgain is coagulated, but before it 
becomes quite hard, it muft be poured 
out of the box upon a marble ilab, 
and afterwards muft be powdered in 
a mortar. ‘This powder when- put 
upon the cufhion of an electrical ma- 
chine, excites it very powerfully ; 
befides which this amalgam has ano- 
ther advantage, which is, that it may 
be preferved for any length of time, 
without any diminution of its power ; 
whereas the other amalgams are apt 
to become too far calcined by the 
quickfilver ; they grow hard, and the 
quickfilver after a certain time fepa- 
rates from them. 

The powdered amalgam may be 
ufed two ways, namely, it may be 
fpread immediately upon the cufhion, 
which, however, muft be previouily 
well cleaned, and rubbed over with 
a little tallow; or elfe the amalgam 
may be formed into a fort of patte, 
by mixing fome fat, or tallow with it, 
and in this ftate may be {pread upon 
the cufhion by means of a knife ; but 
the firft method feems to be prefer- 
able. 

— 


ACCOUNT CF A HORNED WOMAN. 
[From Grainger’s Biographical Hiftory.} 


MRs. Mary Davis, of Great Saug- 
hall, near Chefter, anno 1668 ; aged 
74. When fhe was twenty-eight 
years of age, an excrefcence grew 
upon her head, like to a wen, which 
continued thirty years, and then grew 
into two horns. 

There is a print of this woman in 
Dr. Charles Leigh’s Natural Hiftory 
of Lancafhire, Chefhire, and the peak 
in Derbyfhire, 1770; folio, table 
vii. The infcription fignifies, that her 
portrait was taken in 1668, ‘in the 
feventy-fecond year of her age ; that 
the excrefcence continued thirty-two 
years before it grew into horns; that 
after four years fhe caft them; then 
grew two more; and, in about-four 
years, fhe caft thefe alfo; that the 
horns 




































with the plants clinging to them and 
the {caly flowering heads, which is 
the part ufed, are carefully picked off. 
Thefe are a finely-flavoured bitter, 
which they readily give to hot water. 
They improve the tafte of beer, and 
make it keep better. Kent, Suffex, 
and Worcefterfhire, are the counties 
moft famous for the growth of hops. 

The number of plants in flower is 
now very fenfibly diminifhed. Thofe 
of the former months are running faft 
to feed; and few new anes fucceed. 
The uncultivated heaths and com- 
mons are now, however, in their chief 
beauty, from the flowers of the dif- 
ferent kinds of heath or ling with 


which they are covered, fo as to f{pread- 


2 rich purple hue over the whole 
ground. Many of the fern tribe now 
fhew the rufty-coloured dots on the 
back of the leaves, which are their 
parts of fructification. 

Some of the choiceft wall-fruits are 
now coming into feafon. 

The funny wall 
Prefents the downy peach, the fhining 
plumb, . 

The ruddy fragrant neétarine, and dark 
Beneath his ample leaf, the lafcicus fig. 

About the middle of Auguft, the 
largeft of the {wallow tribe, the {wift 
or long-wing, difappears. As there 
can yet be no want of infec food, 
and the weather is ftili warm, they 
cannot be fuppofed to retire to holes 
or caverns and become torpid for the 
winter; and as they are fo admirably 
formed for flight, it can fcarcely be 
doubted that they now migrate to 
fome diftant country. Nearly at the 
fame time, rooks no longer pafs the 
nights from home, but rooft in their 
ne(t-trees. 

‘The red-breaft, one of our fineft 
though commoneit fongfters, renews 
his mufic about the end of the month. 





PROFESSORS OF PLAGIARISM AND 
OBSCURITY. 


AMONG the moft fingular charac- 

ters in literature, may beranked thofe 

who do not bluth to profefs publicly 
Vor. II No. 28. 


Professors of Plagiarism. 57 


its moft difhonourable praétices. The 
vender of printed fermons imitating 
MS. is too notorious to mention; he 
to whom the following anecdotes re- 
late had fuperior ingenuity. Like the 
famous orator Henley, he formed a 
{chool of his own, in which he taught 
not to émitate the beft authors, but to 
steal from them ! | 

Richefource, a miferable declaimer, 
called himfelf, “* Moderator of the 
Academy of Philofophical Orators.” 
He taught in what manner a perfor 
deftitute of literary talents might 
become eminent for literature. He 
publifhed the principles of his art 
under the title of “ The Matk of 
Orators; or the manner of difguifing 
with eafe all kinds of compofition; 
briefs, fermons, panegyrics, funeral 
orations, dedications, ipeeches, let- 

ters, paflages, &c.” I will give an 
idea of this curious work for it is little 
known. 

The author very truly obferves, 
that all thofe who apply themfelves to 
polite literature do not find their own 
funds always to fupply them with what 
may be fuccefsful in this great exer- 
tion ofthe mind. For fuch perfons hela- 
bours ; and teaches them to gather, in 
the gardens of others, thofe fruits of 
which their own fterile grounds are 
deftitute ; but fo artfully to gather, 
that the public fhall not perceive their 
depredations. He dignifies this fine 
art by the title of PLaciarism, and 
it is thus he explains it : 

The Plagiarifm of orators is the 
art, or an ingenious or eafy mode, 
which fome adrcitly employ to change, 
or difguife, all forts of fpeeches of 
their own compofition, or of that of 
other authors, for their pleafure or 
their utility ; in fuch a manner that 
it becomes impoflible even for the 
author himfelf to recognize his 
own work, his own genius, and his 
own ftyle, fo fkilfully thajl the whole 
be difguifed. 

Our profeffor proceeds to inform us, 
in what manner we are to manage the 
whole economy of the piece which is 
to be copied, or difgwifed ; and which 
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only for the hand of the gatherer. 
Of the feveral kinds of grain, rye and 
oats are ufually the firft ripened; but 
this varies according to the time of 
fowing; and fome of every fpecies 
may be feen fit for cutting at the fame 
time. 

Every fair day is now of great 
importance; fince, when the corn is 
once ripe, it is liable to continual 
damage while fianding, either from 
the fhedding of the feeds, from the 
depredations of birds, or from ftorms. 
The utmoft diligence is therefore ufed 
by the carefui hufbandman to get it 
in, and labourers are hired from all 
quarters to haften the work. 


Pour’d from the villages, a numerous 
train 

Now fpreads o’er all the fields. In 
form’d array 

The reapers move, nor fhrink from heat 
or toil, 

By emulation urg’d. Others difpers’d, 

Or bind in fheaves, or load or guide the 
wain 

That tinkles as it pafles. Far behind, 

Old age and infancy with carefi:i hand 

Pick up each ftraggling ear. 


This pleafing harveft-fcene is be- 


held in its perfeGion only in the open- 


field countries, where the fight can 
take in at once an uninterrupted ex- 
tent of land waving with corn, and 
a multitude of people engaged in the 
various parts of the labour. Itisa 
profpe& equally delightful to the eye 
and the heart, and which ought to 
infpire every fentiment of benevo- 
lence to our fellow creatures, and 
gratitude to our Creator. 
Be not too narrow, hufbandmen! but 
fling 
From the full ftheaf, with charitable 
ftealth, 
The liberal handful. Think, ch! grate- 
ful, think, 
How good the God of harveft is to you, 
Who pours abundance o’er your flowing 
fields. THOMSON. 
In a late feafon, or where favoura- 
ble opportunities of getting m the 
harveft have been neglected, the corn 
on the ground often fuffers greatly 
trom heavy ftorms of wind and rain. 
Ty is beaten to the earth; the feeds 


are fhed, or rotted by the moifture ; 
or, if the weather continues warm, 
the corn grows, that is, the feeds 
begin to germinate, and put cut 
fhoots. Grain in this ftate is fweet 
and moift; it foon fpoils in keeping ; 
and bread from it is clammy and un- 
wholefonie. 

Harveft concludes with the field 
peas and beans, which are fuffered to 
become quite dry and hard before they 
are cut down. The blackneds of the 
bean pods and ftalks is difagreeable 
to the eye, though the crop is valua- 
ble to the farmer. In thefe countries 
they are ufed as food for cattle only, 
as the nourifhment they afford, though 
ftrongy is grofs and heavy. 

The rural feftival of barvest-home 
is an extremely natural one, and has 
been obferved in almoft all ages and 
countries. What can more gladden 
the heart, than to fee the long-ex- 
pected products of the year, which 
have been the caufe of fo much anxi- 
ety, now fafely houfed, and beyond 
the reach of injury. 

Inwardly fmiling, the proud farmer 
views 


The rifing pyramids that grace his yard, 
And counts his large increafe ; his barns 


are ftor’d, 
And groaning ftaddles bend beneath their 
load. SOMERVILLE. 


The poor labourer, too, who has 
toiled in fecuring another’s wealth, 
juftly expects to partake of the happi- 
nels. The jovial harveft-fupper cheers 
his heart, and prepares him to begin 
without murmuring the labours of 
another year. 

This month is the feafon of another 
kind of harveft in fome parts of Eng- 
land, which is the bop-picking. . The 
hop is a climbing plant, fometimes 
growing wild in hedges, and culti- 
vatéd on account of its ufe in making 
malt liquors. ‘They are planted in 
regular rows, and poles fet for them 
to run upon. When the poles are 
covered to the top, nothing can make 
a more elegant appearance than one 
of thofe hop-gardens. At the time 
of gathering, the poles are taken up 
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intricate, and overcharged with inci- Jones, wovld haye done the fanie ; 


dents, the fentiments trite, and the 
language turgid and bombaft. The 
Biter of Rowe is wretched. Heemf- 
kirk and Teniers could not fucceed in 
a ferious and fublime fubje&t of hif- 
tory-painting. Hogarth’s Sigifmunda 
difyraced his pencil. 

The modefty and good fenfe of the 
ancients are, in this particular, as in 
others, remarkable. The iame writer 
never prefumed to undertake more 
than one kind of dramatic poetry, if 
we except the Cyclops of Euripides. 
A poet never prefumed to plead in 
public, or to write hiftory, or indeed 
any confiderable work in profe. The 
fame adtors never recited tragedy and 
comedy ; this was obferved long ago, 
by Plato, in his t‘ird book of his 
Republic. They feem to have held, 
that diverfity, nay univerfality, of 
excellence, at which the moderns 
frequently aim, to be a gift unattain- 
able by man. 

We, therefore, of Great Britain, 
have, perhaps, more reafon to con- 
gratulate ourfelves on two great phe- 
nomena: I mean Shakfpeare’s being 
able to portray charaters fo very dif- 
ferent as Falftaff and Macbeth; and 
Garrick’s being able to perfonate fo 
inimitably a Lear, or an Abe! Drug- 
ger. Nothing can more fully demon- 
ftrate the extent and verfatility of 
thefe two original geniufes. Corneille, 
whom the French are fo fond of op- 
poling to Shakfpeare, produced very 
contemptible comedies : and the Plai- 
deurs of Racine is fo clofe a refem- 
blance of Ariftophanes, that it is not 
to be here urged. The molt univerfal 
of authors feems to be Voltaire, who 
has written almoft equally well, both 
in profe and verfe ; and whom either 
the tragedies of Merope and Maho- 
met, or the hiftories of Louis XIV 
and Charles XII would alone have 
immortalized. It might be fuppofed, 
that the author of Candide would 
have been able to produce a good 
comedy ; and that a writer who draws 
characters, and plans a fable fo ini- 
mitably well, as Fielding in Tom 


A Pyrometer...Lavater. 


but both thefe writers have failed in 
the attempt. 


a 
A PYROMETER. 


[From the Travels of Count Stolberg, 
through Gerinany, Switgerland,, Italy, 
and Sicily. A late Publication.] 


MR. Bockmann fhewed us, among 
other valuable inftruments, a Wedge- 
wood Pyrometer. It confifts of two 
{traight pieces of brafs, fixed nearly 
parallel to each other upon a fiat fcale. 
of the fame metal. There is a fpace 
between thefe brafs pieces about one 
Englith line wider at one end than at 
the other; and, the whole !ength be- 
ing divided into one hundred and 
twenty parts, the inftrument becomes 
a gauge for meafuring to the hundred 
and twentieth part of a line :. the line 
being the twelfth part of aninch. Ip 
the ule of the Pyrometer, a cylinder 
of porcelain clay is expofed together 
with the fubjeét of experiment, to the 
fame heat asa furnace; and the gauge, 
by admeafurement of the greater or 
lefs contraction produced in the cylin« 
der, fhews the degree of temperature 
with great exactnels, to the utmoft 
power of a melting furnace. Thefe 
cylinders have accordingly been ap- 
plied to the praQical meafurement of 
the heat of furnaces for glafs making, 
or the fulion of metals: a dilcovery 
the utility of which is as great as it is 
feli-evident. 
—-— 
LAVATER. 
[ From the Same.} 


WE have now been here {Zurich} 
eight days ; of which eight days, Oh, 
how much have I to fay! Ajter an 
abfence of fixteen years, I have again 
feen our friends ; Lavater, Hefs, and 
Pfenningere Are they entirely what 
they were? No: notentirely. The 
river at its mouth grows larger, and 
more mighty. Wine every year be- 
comes more potent, and mild: the 
goodnefs of good men every year in- 
creafes. Time, meditation, and fen- 
fibility, 
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58 On the Misapplication of Literary Talents. 


confifts in giving a new order to the 
parts, changing the phrafes, words, 
&cs An orator, for inftance, having 
faid, that.a plenipotentiary fhould 
poffefs three qualities, probity, capacity 
and courage s the plagiarift, on the 
contrary, may employ, courage, capa- 
city, and probity. This only for a 
general rule ; for it is too fimple to 
practife frequently. To render the 
art perfect we muft make it more 
complex, by changing the whole of 
the expreffions. The plagiarift in 
place of courage will put force, con- 
stancy, ot vigour. For probity he may 
jay religion, virtue, or sincerity. In- 
ftead of capacity, he may fubftitute 
erudition, sufficiency, or science. Or 
he may difguife the whole by faying, 
that the plenipotentiary should be firm, 
wirtuous, and able. 

_ The reft of this uncommon work is 
compofed of paffages, extracted from 
celebrated writers, which are turned 
into a new manner by the plagiariit ; 
their beauties however are never im- 
proved by their new drefs. It is cer- 
tain that feveral celebrated writers, 
when young, particularly the famous 
Fiechier, who addreffed verfes to him, 
frequented the lectures of this pro- 
feffor ! 

Richefource became fo zealous in 
the caufe of literature, that he pub- 
lifhed a volume, entitled, “ The Art 
of Writing and Speaking ; or a me- 
thod of sompofing all forts of letters, 
and holding a polite converfation.” 
He concludes his preface by adver- 
tiling his readers, that authors who 
may be in want of effays, fermons, 
letters of all kinds, pleadings written, 
and verfes, may be accommodated by 
applying to him. 

profeflor was extremely fon 
of copious title pages ; which I fup- 


pofe to be very attractive to certain 


readers ; for it is a cuftom which the 
Richefources of the day fail not to 
employ. Are there perfons who va- 
Jue books by the length of their titles ; 
as formerly the ability of a pdy- 
Sician was judged by the size of 
his wig ? 


- 


To this article may be added an 
account of another fingular fchool, 
where the profeflor taught obscurity 
in literary compofition ! 

_Ido not believe (fays Charpentier) 
that thofe who are unintelligible, are 
very intelligent. Quintilian has juft- 
ly obferved, that the obfcurity of a 
writer, isgenerally in proportion to his 
incapacitye However, as there is 
hardly a defe&t, which does not find 
partizans ; the fame author: informs 
us of a Rhetorician, who was fo great 
an admirer of obicurity, that he al- 
ways exhorted his {cholars to preferve 
it; and made them correct, as ble- 
mifhes, thofe paflages of their works, 
which appeared to him too intelligible. 
Quintilian adds, that the greateft pa- 
negyric they could give to a com- 
pofition in that {fchool, was to declare, 
* J underftand nothing of this piece.” 
Onc. Lycophron poffefied this tafte, 
and he protefted that he would hang 
himfelf, if he found a perfon who 
fhould underftand his poem, called the 
Prophecy of Caffandra. He fucceed- 
ed {fo well, that this piece has been 
the itumbling-block of all the gram- 
marians, fcholiafts and commentators 3 
and remains inexplicable to the pre- 
fent day. Such works, Charpentier 
admirably compares to thofe fubter- 
raneous places, where the air is fo 
thick and fuffocating, that it extin- 
guifhes all torches. 

On fuch fingularities of tafte, there 
is no reafoniig ; it is fufficient to re- 
cord ther. 

aa 


THE MISAPPLICAPION OF LITERARY 
TA LENTS. 


[By Dr. Warton. ] 


W HEN Fontaine, whofe Tales in- 
dicated a truly comic genius, brought 
a comedy on the ftage, it was received 
with a contempt equally unexpeéted 
and deferved. Terence has left us 
no tragedy , and the Mourning Bride 
of Congreve, notwithftandine the 
praifes beflowed on it by Pope, in the 
Dunciad, is certainly a defpicable 
performance ; the plot is unnaturally 

intricate 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


For the Weebly Magazine. 
AN ELEGY 
Yo the Memory of Mrs. Mary Wharton, 


who died at Philadelphia, on the second . 


day of Fune, 1778. By her Husband. 


«© O mihi tum quam molliter offa qui- 


efcant, 
Si noftros clim tua fiftula dicat amores.”’ 
VIRG. 
Sing our paft loves, when I am gone, 
fhe faid; 
Thy tender ftrains fhali cheer my clay- 
cold bed. xa Cc. H. Ww. 
| D hes roll the hours, and heavy hangs 
the day, 


Opprefs’d with woe my broken fpirit lies, 
Since my poor heart to wretchednefs 


a prey, 
Heav’'d its laft figh o’er Mary’s clofing 
eyes. 
Stretch’d on the rack of thought, my 
tortured mind 
Recalls each image of the doleful fcene ; 
Nor in the range of nature can it find 
One tranfient ray that borders on ferene. 
Creation’s glories, once my keencft 
joys, 
On contemplation’s eye unfeemly pall, 
Even friendfhip’s balm my loathing 
bofom cloys, 
For fhe is gone who once gave zeit to all. 
Flow on, ye tears, pour forth, my woe- 
worn breait, 
-O’er the cold clay your unavailing grief; 
For nought but forrow now can yield 
me reft, 
In nought but tears my heart can find 
relief. 
O ye! who fann’d by Hymen’s choiceft 
gales 
Once floated gaily down the itream of life, 
While love's foft breath fill’d ali your 
flowing fails, 


Andall was harmony unmix’d with ftrife. — 


Say: from yeur arms did e’er the en- 
vious blaft 
Dath fome fond hope beneath a ruthlefs 


fea, 
Or on rude rocks fome darling objec 


caft? 
Then, “ if ye loft an angel pity me.” 
For fhe, alas! was all to me, and more 
Than bright-ey’d fancy’s faireft vifions 
fhew 
Of female worth, when fhe furveys 
the flore, 
And culls each antidote to human woe. 





‘Soft was her heart and gentle was her 
mind, 
They taught each wifh at virtue’s voice 
to move, : 
While bounteous Heav’n had in her 
foul combin’d 
With duty friendfhip, and with friend- 
fhip love. 


Thoughtlefs of felf alone, her gene- 
rous breaft 
On focial duties dwelt with fond delight; 
Each gnawing care found there a place 
of reit, 
Sooth’d by her voice, or melted at her 
fight. 
O lovely Mary! dearer far to me 
Than India’s wealth, or pleafure’s bright- 
eft charms, 
What can, alas! fupply the lofs of thee, 
For ever ever abfent from my arms? 
How in this world, to mea defert 
grown, 
Without my heart’s beft portion can I 
dweil? 
For me, forlorn, forfaken, and alone, 
O toll full foon the laft fad folemn knell! 


Farewell blefied fpirit ; and if ought 
below. 
Can ftill to thee a fenfe of pain impart, 
O witnefs not my agonizing woe ; 
View not the gloom that broods upon my 
heart? 
Thus to the winds I breath’d my fad 
complaint 
Along great Delaware’s majeitic fhore, 
’Midit bitter fighs impatient of re- 
itraint, 
And rifing forrows itill demanding more ; 
When on my clouded foul a fudden 
blaze 
Shed its mild radiance of etherial light, 
Such as a pitying angel oft conveys 
To chafe the {hades of intellectual nights 
Ceafe, faithful mourner, ceafe thy 
doleful ftrain 
A fmall itill voice or faid, or feemed to 
fay ; 
Darefi thou th’ Allwife Difpofer to ar- 
raign? 
Or with rath grief control his fov’reiga 
fway? 
Know then, (‘‘ enough on earth for 
thee to know” 
Thy Mary lives; efeaped from human 
fight, 
She foars 
woe, 
And calmly waits thee in the realms 


of light. 
Each, 


triumphant over pain and 
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60 Curious Advertisement. 


fibility, have traced their furrows on 
the face of Lavater: it betrays an al- 
teration of more than fixteen years : 
but his foul, his. heart, lis benevo- 
lence, his cheerfulnefs, his ferenity, 
flourifh.in eternal youth. The taunts 
of his adverfaries have not conquered 
him ; have not weakened in him that 
firm and lively belief in the excellence 
of human nature, which was ever his 
chief characteriftic. 

Lavater, took us, the day after our 
arrival, to a public walk ; which, fome 
years ago, was laid out on the fouth- 
eaft fide of the town. There are high 
terraces among thefe walks. Thefe 
and their various profpects, fome 
gently rifing towards the hills, fome 
to the lake, difcovering the fituation 
of Zurich, the lake befide which it is 
built, the Limmat, and the water 
fluice, make this a charming place. 
Thofe liberal expences, which cha- 
racterife a frée people, are incurred 
here as well for the profit as the plea- 
fure of the burghers. The ingenious 
author, whofe acute and juft remarks 
have from the lines of the face pointed 
out the propenfities of the man, main- 
tains that the police of a town may be 
known from its pavement. It is na- 
tural that free citizens fhould equally 
confult their convenience and their 
advantage ; and, where the govern- 
ment is in one, or in many, it would 
be equally advantageous to the one, 
or the many, were the enjoyments as 
well as the neceffities of the whole 
their undeviating rule of actien. A 
ftanding army, a brilliant court, a 
thoufand expenfes of never fatisfied 
caprice, and a vain and ruinous luxury, 
exhauft in many kingdoms the riches 
of their impoverifhed lands; but do 
not give happinefs to their inhabi- 
tants. The fountain, which fhould 
water the fields of the farmer, is made 
to rufh through the brazen throat of 
a dragon; or the marble breaft of a 
meéfmaid : and is the tcken of a royal 
garden, the gates of which are fhut 
wpon the citizen, by whofe labour 
and at whofe expence it has been 
eonftructed. 


CURIOUS ADVERTISEMENT. 
[From the New York Diary.] 


A SABLE fon of Miféry at New- 
ark, in the flate of New Jerfey, on 
whofe natural vivacity of difp ofition 
the horrors of a jail have noi been 
able to make any impreffion, having 
recovered his liberty after a long con- 
finement for debt, has again com- 
menced bufinefs, and thus addrefles 
his cuflomers in the Newark Gazette ; 


Tue Subfcriber, lately returned 
from captivity and durance vile, has 
refumed his former occupation as 
Capital Artificer, and Cephalic Opera- 
tor, vulgarly called, Hair-Dresser 
and Barber, at the fign of the Pole 
and Eagle, near the Poft-Office. He 
humbly folicits a portion of public 

atronage—he wifhes not to engrofs 
all, but only to partake a fhare ot the 
ctumbs of comfort, as he pilgrimages 
along this valley of cares; that he 
may be hereafter enabled to face the 
importunity of Duns, and avoid the 
vigilance of fhoulder friends ycleped 
catchpoles. . 

With others of his ancient and 
honourable profeffion, he profeffes 
himfelf {kilful in taking of valors 
excrefence on the chins of males, 
though it may be thicker than the 
hairs on the tail of your honour’s 
mill horfe Dobbin. 

He cuts the luxurious locks of the 
frontlet in fo artful a manner as to 
correfpond with the lineaments of the 
human face divine, and to confpire 
with the penthoufe and lafhes of the 
eye, either to fanQify the demure look 
of the faint, to heighten the noftril 
{tretching foldier’s hard-favour’d vi- 
fage, or to aid the fimpering lover’s 
Janguifhing fmile. 

When his recruited circumftances 
will permit, he engages to lay in a 
liberal ftock of cofmetics, combufti- 
bles, and ether notions for the patron- 
izing friends of 

Davip Simpson, a free African, 
God’s Image though cut in Ebony. 

Newark, Fuly 16, 1798. 

ORIGINAL 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue yellow fever of 1793 and 1797 
has again vifited this city. It firft ap- 
peared about the middle of lait month, 
and has fince been gradually increafing. 
The part of the city in which it chiefly 
prevails is Water ftreet between Wal- 
nut and Spruce ftreets. ‘The managers 
of the marine and city hofpitals have 
publicly recommended the removal of 
the families and of the fhipping, from 
this {pot, and its vicinity. 

Dr. Samuel Cooper has accepted the 
appointment of refident phyfician of the 
hoipital near Schuylkill, to which the 
fick poor, afflicted with the yellow fever, 
are to be fent. 


The Secretary of War has been indif- 
pofed with a bilious complaint; he is 
now, however, on the recovery, and ex- 
pe&ed to be able, in a few days to attend 
to bufinets. 


The Bofton Gazette of the 30th ultimo, 
ftates that, Difpatches for the Federal 
Executive arrived at Portfmouth on the 
preceding Friday, from Mr. Gerry, our 
remaining Envoy at Paris. 


Forged Bank Notes.—¥From Wafhing- 
ton (Kentucky) we learn that, about four 
weeks fince, two men were deteed there 
in pafling counterfeit Bank Notes. They 
called themfelves Thomas Holeman and 
Robert Stubblefield. They had gone into 
feveral ftores in the town and had ex- 
changed bills to a {mall amount: The 
genuinenets of thefe were, however, foon 
fufpected, and meatures adopted for the 
apprehenfion of thefe two perfons, whe 
were taken when one was about making 
off and the other had actually left the 
place. On examining their faddle-bags 
and papers, one hundred and feventeen 
twenty-dollar counterfeit notes were 
found; all of which except one, were 
of the United States Bank, payable at 
the office of Difcount and Depofit at 
Charleiton to the order of Danie! Defauf- 
fure, Prefident thereof, and indorfed D. 
Defaufflure. Five of the fame kind they 
had exchanged, fo that the discovered 
forged paper amounted to two thoufand 
four hundred and forty dollars. In their 
poiiefion was alio found fpecie to the 
amount of about ninety dollars. It is 


fulpected that this ‘* money-making busi- 
ness” is not confined to ‘‘ Stubblefield & 
Holeman:” on examination the former 
ftated that he had gotten the notes from 
the latter, who atierted that he received 
them from one Yohnstone in payment for 
land in North Carolina. 





Extract of a letter from Captain Ashmead, 
of the ship India, to his owner in this 
city, date 

“ Mauritius, April 26, 1798. 

“THE 26th of March, I cleared the 
Straits of Sunda, and the 8th of April 
was in lat. ig d. and odd miles fouth, 
and in long. 74 d. eait. It had been 
cloudy all night, with the wind frefh 
at NE. At day-light in the morning it 
came to blow hard, and I handed the 
clofe reefed top-gallant mafts; the fore 
one was launched, but the gale incréafed 
fo faft, we could not launch the main. 
By tt it blew a perfe& hurricane, yet 
whiie we could keep the thip before it, 
did tolerably well. By 12 it blew with 
moft amazing violence, ftill while the 
wind kept at one point, we made out 
to keep her before it. At 1 o’clock 
nothing could exceed the fury of the 
wind, and foon after it fhifted in the 
courfe of 8 or 9 minutes, from NE, 
to ESE. and brought the fhip into the 
fraight of the fea, and at half paft 1 a 
moft tremendous fea broke over our ftar- 
board-quarter, carrying away the galle 
and all the quarter-boards on both fides, 
andalmoit every thing moveable; broach- 
ed the fhip to; wafhed Mr. Farrady, zit 
officer, and one hand overboard from 
the wheel, and 6 or 7 others from dif- 
ferent parts of the fhip, who all got in 
again, except Mr. Farrady, who was un- 
fortunately loft. 

«‘ The eye-bolts gave way from the 
caboufe and it fell againft the lee 
fore-fheet, which was carried away 
by it, and in one inftant the fore-fail was 
in rags, though anew fail. The fhipthen 
laying over on her broadiide, and fo bu- 
ried in the fea, that fhe had loftall way, 
and of courfe could not wear; though 
the helm was got up immediately, it had 
no effe&. The wind blew to fuch a de- 
gree that the fhip could not bear her fide 
to it, and was apparently going over. 
I ordered the mizen jan-yards cut and the 
mafi went over inftantly ; itill fhe would 
not wear, and was then down with the 
water to the main hatch, and up over the 
lower doors of the cabin, and near to 
the fleerage hatch. ithen ordered the 
main top-gallant back ttays cut, in hopes 
it would alio go over, and fo fave the 
lower mait; but the topmait did not go. 
The fhip ftill continuing to go lower, I 
erderéd the main lan-yards cut. As toon 
as 3 of thefe were cut, the other three 
gave way, and the main-maft went by 
the board, and fhe righted to her gun- 
wale, 
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62 Original Poetry. 


Each murmur now funk gently to re- 
fe, 
Relu&ant nature felt the fweet control, 
What erft was hope, to bright convic- 


tion rofe, 
And faith’s whole radiance burft upon 
my foul. C. H. W. 
— 


For the Weebly Magazine. 


TO A FAVOURITE CHILD. 


A®™ thou fweet innocent, whofe early 
day, 
Misfortune fhrouded, cheerlefs and for- 
lorn, 
Sad were the aufpices, whofe languid ray 
Gleam'd on the haplefs hour when thou 
wert born. 


No tender father, gazed with fondeft 
care,* 

Or pour’d forth bleffings, on thy infant 
head ; 

Caught from thy mother’s gliftening eye 
the tear 

Which love, and fympathy, and rapture 
hed. 


Thoughtlefs of care, and ignorant of ill, 

Soft peace, and innocence, and eafe are 
thine ; 

Sweet thou canft fleep, while fondly 
gazing itill, 

To feel, to suffer, to regret are mine. 

Oh! while I hold thee to my widow’d 
breatt, 

What keen fenfations rife and mingle 
there ; 

Fain would the figh of anguifh be repreft, 

In the foft fondnefs of maternal care. 

For bleft be Heaven who heard my ar- 
dent prayer ; 

Spar’d thy dear life, and gave thee to 


my arms; 

Gave me thy fmiles, the lonely hours to 
cheer, 

When every earthly joy had loft their 
charms. 

Siill fweetly {mile upon thy mother’s 
tears, 

Thou dear lov’d image of her better 
part, 

And never may the woes, the pangful 
fears, 

That pant in hers, invade thy peaceful 
heart. 








MIDNIGHT HYMN. 
~ OW all is huth’d; the folemn chime 
No longer fwells the nightly gale; 
Thy awful prefence, hour fublime, 
With fpotlefs heart once more I hail. 
* Hie was drowned in Delaware bay, 
or near the capes, returning from fea. 


*Tis now the moment ftill and dread, 
When focerers ufe their valeful power ; 

When graves give up their buried dead 
To profit by the fanétioned hour. 


From guilt and guilty thoughts fecure, 
To duty and devotion true, 

With bofom light and confcience puse, 
Repofe, thy gentle aid I woo. 


Good angels! take my thanks, that ftill 
The fnares of vice I view with Icorn ; 
Thanks, that to-night as free from ill 
I fleep, as when I woke at morn, 


Yet may not my unconfcious breatt 
Harbour fome guilt to me unknown? 

Some wifh impure, which unrepreit 
You blufh to fee, and I to own? 


If fuch there be, in gentle dream 
Inftru& my feet to fhun the fnare; 
Bid truth upon my errers beam, 
And deign to make me ftill your care. 


Chafe from my peaceful bed away 

The witching {pell, a foe to reft, 
The nightly goblin, wanton fay, 

The ghoi in pain, and fiend unbleft. 


Let not the tempter in mine ear 
Pour leffons of unhallowed joy ; 

Let not the night-mare, wandering near 
My couch, the calm of fleep deitroy. 


Let not fome horrid dream affright =—__ 
With ftrange fantaftic forms mine eyes: 

But rather bid fome vifion bright 
Difplay the blifs of yonder tkies. 


Shew me the cryftal domes of Heaven, 
The worlds of light where angels lie ; 
Shew me the lot to mortals given, 
Who guiltlets live, who guiltlets die. 


Then fhew me how a feat to gain 
Amidf thofe blifsful realms of air ; 

Teach me to fhun-each guilty fain, 
And guide me to the good and fair. 


So every morn and night my voice 
To. Heaven the grateful ftrain fhall 
raife; : 
In you as guardian powers rejoice, 
Good angels ! and exalt your praife. 


So will I ftrive, with zealous fire, 
Each vice to fhun, each fault corre&; 

Will love the leffons you infpire, 

’ And prize the virtues you prote &. 


Then when at length, by high command, 
My body feeks the grave’s repofe ; 
When death draws nigh, with friendly” 
hand, 
My failing pilgrim-eyes to clofe : 


Pleas’d that my foul efcapes the wreck, 
Sighlefs will I my life refign; * 
And yield to God my {fpirit back, 
As pure as when it firft was mine. 
INTELLIGENCE. 
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64 Intelligence. 


wale, with the lofs of her lee rough tree 
and three lee guns. ‘ihe helm being up 
and nothing but the fore-maft ftanding, 
fhe then wore round, and brought the 
wreck of the two maits to windward 
on the larboard fide, when the violence 
of the wind ftill increafing, it blew 
beyond all defcription. In about 20 mi- 
nutes the wreck of both mafts went 
adrift, by breaking the 4 mizen fhrouds 
and 5 of the 6 main ones. 

“This was about two o'clock. She 
had much water in the hold; but the 
wind blew with fuch inconceivable force, 
that no man could poffibly hold himfelf 
at the pump, or {carcely any where elfe, 
wherever the wind could get at him, and 
every one for two or three hours gave 
themfelves to their fate. A heavy fea 
now broke over the larboard waiit, 
ftraightened the hooks of the long boat’s 
gripes, and wafhed her to leeward tho’ 
crofs lafhed, from the fhip’s gunwales, 
cutting almoft in 3 pieces, and crufhing 
the pinnace in her. The jolly was loft 
with the next fea. After the fhip was 
rounded, our wooden awning blew away 
like feathers. At about 5 P. M. the wind 
then at SSW. the fhroud and back ftays, 
and breaft back ftay forward gave way, 
and the topmafl carried away the head 
of the fore-maft juft above the rigging, 
where it hung all night. The roaring 
of the wind was fo great that no one 
heard or felt the fhock of this giving 
way, and it was utterly impoffible to 
perceive any thing, for the rain and falt 
water that blew with the wind in the 
fqualls. At half paft 5 the gale broke a lit- 
tle, and then we frft aw the wreck hang- 
ing above. With difficulty I then got the 
men to the pumps; fome hurt in the gales. 
Allhands continued at the pumps for 16 
hours before fhe would take the water. 

** After the gale was over, which was 
next morning, we had it nearly calm for 
5 days, in which time I made every pof- 
fible repair.” 

Capt. Athmead himfelf narrowly ef- 
caped being wafhed overboard. He ex- 
pected to refit in the courfe of fix weeks 
from the date of the above. 


MARRIED, 


Thomas M‘Call to Mifs Eliza Mary 
Anne Smith, daughter of James Smith, 
Efq. of South Carolina, deceafed, on the 
4th ultimo. 

Mr. William Hill, of Cambridge, 
Matiachufetts, to Mifs Efter Duche, 
daughter of the Reverend Jacob Duché, 
late of this city, on the 8th inftant, by 
the Right Revesend William White. 





Captain Shaw, of Baltimore, to Mifs 
Eliza Palmer, daughter of Mr. Thomas 
Palmer, of this city,. on the oth inftant, 
by the fame Right Reverend gentleman. 


Ee 


DIED, 

Lieutenant-colonel Samuel Bradlee, on 
the 31ft ultimo, in Bofton, 

Nrs. Hannah Gibbons, reli& of Jofeph 
Gibbons, Efq. aged 72 years, on the 6th 
ultimo, near Savannah. 

Mr. George Johnfon, of this city, of a 
lingering illnefs, on the 2d inftant. 

Richard Lake, jun. fon of Richard 
Lake, Efq. of this city, attorney at law, 
on the 3d inftant. 

Mrs.. Rachel Montgomery, the relict 
of the late Jofeph Montgomety, Efq. on 
the 4thr inftant, in Harrifburgh, aged 
about 57 years. 

Colonel James Innes, American com- 
miffioner, under the Britifh treaty, for 
the feitlement of the claims of Britifh 
fubjecis againft American citizens. 

Captain Donald Grant Mitchell, of the 
corps of Artilierifts and Engineers, on 
the 6th inftant, after a fhort illnefs. 

Mr. Mofes Cox, jun. merchant, on 
the 7th inftant. 

Mrs. Gallagher, wife of Mr. James 
Gallagher, merchant, of this city, on the 
fame day, after a lingering illnefs. 

Mr. John Lawrence, merchant, on the 
8th inftant, aged about 46. 

Jofeph Howell, Efq. tate acting paymaf- 
ter-general of the army of the United 
States, on the oth inftant, after a linger- 
ing illnefs, aged about 48 years. 

Mr. Elihu Shoemaker, on the fame 
day, aged about 29. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


THE Suppplement which we intend 
for our fecond volume is far advanced. 
It will contain all the difpatches from 
our Envoys to the French government 
which the Prefident has communicated, 
and which were not inferted in our 
firft. Although, from the quantity of 
matter which it is to contain, none of 
which can pyoperly be poftponed, it will 
be neceilary to give it twice the fize of 
the former, we truft it will be ready for 
delivery in little more than a week, at 
which time the fecond volume may be 
bound. 
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Thofe of ov~ patrons who leave the 
city on account of the prefent alarm are 
invited to dire& where we fhall fend 
thofe numbers of our mifcellany which 
may be publifhed before their return. 








